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EDITORIAL 


The University Review is much too ambitious in 
bringing out its Nehru number when, in the light 
of Jawaharlal Nehru’s many-sided and complex life, 
a volume like the recent Times of India Publication 
seems to be such a simulacrum. He was the architect 
of modern India, breathing life and confidence into 
the fragile structure of the Indian nation after Gandhi 
led it peacefully to independence. As an apostle of 
peace, he is, in point of a memorial, worthy of^what 
President Johnson called ‘a world without war. He 
is well known as a world-shaper, giving a definite 
slant to great events and conferences in . the world 
records of the past few decades. He was a writer 
whose hardihood of metaphor and grand manner made 
everything he wrote compelling. He was, in Gandhi’s 
words, a knight sins peur, sans ^eproche, “who with 
all his mind and heart loved India and Indian people" 
and was, in his lifetime, more than amply rewarded 
for his love. He was a philosopher whose beautilul 
‘idealisms’ resolved themselves into realities, merging 
the horror of a calamity his death appeared to involve 
for the people of India, 
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Each of these aspects of Jawaharlal’s life can be 
amplified into a sizeable book. But it will hardly 
be even a part of him, his individuality being else¬ 
where The point to be made is that Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s life has a full-bodied quality of a work of 
art not to be attenuated into one of its aspects, what 
strings together these various aspects of his ^ 

his sense of the essential divinity of poan, ^ 
of faith which, throwing back to the ancient 
pLrs of Greece and India, W. K Clifford reaffirmed 

as ‘Cosmic Emotion’ in defiance of nihilism generate 
by the impact of science on the orthodox religion 
in the mid-Victorian era. Clifford s triumph lies in 
having made the scientific law of evolution a spiritual 
Lessity, making contact at the same rii"'- 'he 

nhilosophy of Auguste Comte who held that 
evolved like life but away from an orthodox religion. 
It is very difficult to expound this philosophy in an 
orlifnrial One can do no better than quote some of 
the verses which Clifford himself adduced in amplifi¬ 
cation of his philosophy. 

“The soul that is substance of nations, 

Reincarnate with fresh generations; 

The great god Man. which is bod 

The spirit of earth, or what a scientist might call 
Life-force, says to man; 

HLASHfviiR ^tKing dost thou now, Allam.IM 

AcC. thou 'seekest to find hiini find 

Oatsd-JSljdo.TJ;^— — thou but thjself. Thou att 1. 

The underlined words in the last stanza «y«all«e 
.ho kntire human situation m accordance with the 
Ige-old Indian world-view; Tat Twum Ast. 
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From a deep spiritual reservoir like 
Nehru drew abundantly and could not but enthral 
even those who. in this changing and busy world, 
had their disagreements with him during nis years 
of leadership of India. At the cud of an interview 
with Professor Tiber Mende he expressed his creed 
in a line of raarmorial simplicity when he said that 
‘The] did not dislike anybody." His belief in an 

unlimited human destiny made it impossible for him to 

think that life was, in the words of Matthew Arnold, 
list a "darkling plain." In fact, he was convinced 
about the perfectibility ot man. That is why the 
magical changes in India’s development, although 
impressive in themselves, were in his view, inadequate 
He thought that man was not doing enough to fulfil 
himself. His was a nature as of a salamander adapted 
to its elements of fire as of a resolute angel that 
delights in flame. It is understandable that he felt 
irritated at little things going wrong. In the cir~ 
cumstantes it should be clear why a verse from Robert 
Frost in Jawaharlal’s own handwriting was by his 
bedside when he died. Man has a vast destiny to 
fulfil, his hands being so small when there is so 

much to grasp : 

"The woods arc lovely, dark and deep, 

But I have promises to keep. 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep.” 

It is difficult to see an eye to eye with those 
who felt squeamishly about Jawaharlal Nehru’s last 
desire in his will that his ashes be mingled with the 
dust and soil of India his love made more lovely. 
Does the desire not amount to as much as Jawaharlal's 
statement in plain words that the ‘microcosm’ that he 
was should ultimately merge and become one with 
the ‘macrocosm’ that India is ? 


M. S. Want, 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


BY 

DR. KARAN SINGH 

Today the period of national mourning is over, 
and the nation once again resumes its onward journey- 
This is as it should be, because India has survived 
since the diwn of history and must continue to march 
onwards towards progress and prosperity. But yet there 
will now be a void in our hearts, because Jawaharlal 
Nehru is no more. No longer will we be able to turn 
to him for guidance and inspiration, no longer will 
we come into contact with his radiant and scintillating 
personality. No longer will we see his familiar and 
deeply loved figure amongst us m this beautiful vale 
of Kashmir from whence his ancestors migrated many 
centuries ago. For us in this State he always had a 
special affection, and whenever possible he would try 
to spend a few days here amid the moun''ains that 
he loved so well and would return to Delhi rejuvenated 
and refreshed. The memory of this great and good 
min. at once a towering world leader and an intensely 
human individual, will remain with us among our most 
treasured possessions. 

The 1 ast thirteen days have witnessed unprecedented 
scenes of national mourning and sorrow. Not one eye 
remained free of tears, not one heart free of anguish. 
The ashes of Jawaharlal Nehru have been scatreied 
th roughout the length and breadth of this ccunfiy. and 
all the important streams that enrich our land have 
been further sanctified with his mortal remains. Many 
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will be the memorials and monuments built in his 
memory, but the only true memorial to Jawaharlal 
Nehru would be the one that we build in our hearts; 
a re-dedication to the ideals for which he lived and 
worked, and a re-affirmatioii of our determination to 
build the India of his dreams. 

What were those ideals for the realization of which 
he so tirelessly strove for over half a century ? To 
my mind the outstanding facets of his public philosophy 
were national integration, parliamentary democracy, 
social einancipation, economic development based on 
science and technology and informed by socialistic 
principles, secularism and international understanding. 

The unity of this nation, stretching as it does 
from Kashmir to Khnyakumari and from Gujarat to 
Assam, was an ideal for which Panditji worked un¬ 
ceasingly. He always deplored fissiparous tendencies 
and narrow regionalisms which threatened the unity 
of India, and never tired of pointing out to us that 
love for the nation must over-ride all lesser loyalties. 
We must strive to maintain this unity at all costs, 
as in unity lies our strength and the assurance of our 
future greatness. There were numerous predictions 
that India would break into fragments after his passing. 
That it has not done so is a tribute to the in¬ 
tegration that has been forged since Independence 
under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru, as also to 
the political awareness of the people and their de¬ 
termination to remain free and united. 

Parliamentary democracy is the S 5 ’stem of govern¬ 
ment which our constitution makers—foremost among 
whom was Panditji himself—chose for the country after 
careful consideration. It implies an irrevocable commit¬ 
ment to the dignity and freedom of the individual, 
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and for the seventeen years that Panditji was Prime 
Minister.of the country he strengthened the edifice 
of parliamentary government in an extraordinary manner. 
An immaculate parliamentarian himself, his deep respect 
for democratic traditions helped to stabilize democracy 
in India. I happened to attend Parliament for a short 
while a few days after his death. By then it had 
recovered somewhat from the stunning blow of his 
passing, and work in the Lok Sabha was proceeding 
in an absolutely normal fashion. This itself is the 
greatest tribute to Jawaharlal Nehru’s achievement in 
strengthening parlimentary democracy. 


Political democrrcy by itself, however, was never 
considered by Panditji to be enough. His vision em¬ 
braced a social revolution in which the crippling barriers 
of caste and creed would be swept away, and every 
individual would be assured an honoured place as a 
free citizen of a free nation. To this end Panditji 
battled untiringly against deeply ingrained prejudices 
in our body politic. He carried forward the vision 
of Mahatma Gandhi for the uplift of Harijans and 
other backward classes and tribes, and he always laid 
immense stress upon the importance of doing away 
with unpleasant and degrading social distinctions. The 
welfare of the poor and the needy was particularly 
dear to Panditji’s heart, and the India which he sought 
to build was one in which no child would remain 
hungry or uneducated, no woman insufficiently clad 
or housed, and no man unemployed. 

In order to achieve this Panditji realized that 
what was required was nothing short of an economic 
revolution. His approach to this was firmly based 
upon an awareness of the prime importance cf science 
and technology in the present-day world. His scientific 
view of life and history caused him to seek in national 
planning the answer to our numerous-economic problems. 
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As Chairman of the Planning Commission ever since 
Independence he helped to lay the foundarions for our 
economic regeneration, and to inculcate in the general 
public an awareness of the importance of modern 
technology. He was deeply committed to the prime 
principle of socialism, that the economy should function 
in a manner that would bring about the greatest good 
of the greatest number, and that special attention 
should be paid to the emancipation of economically 
weaker sections of society. In an' extraordinary way 
Panditji combined within himself the rational, modern 
and pragmatic attitude of the scientist with the sweeping, 
integral vision of the philosopher. 

Secularism has been built into the very foundations 
of our constitution, and this was one of the principles 
to which Panditji was passionately dedicated. Any hint 
of religious persecution or preference was anathema 
to him, and he would never compromise upon this 
issue. Realising as he did the fact that India is a 
multi-racial and multi-religious nation, he saw immense 
importance of strengthening the secular foundations of 
our polity. But his dedication to secularism was by no 
means merely a utilitarian one. He was firmly convinced 
that religion was a matter for the individual, and 
that the State should scrupulously refrain from favouring 
any particular religious community. 

Findly, there was bis role as a great international 
leader. Deeply devoted as be was to India, his vision 
Old not stop short merely at our national boundaries, 
it went beyorid them to cover the whole resurgent 
peoples of Asia and Africa, and beyond them again 
to embrace mankind entire. Panditji understood better 

Wriki person of his generation the 

horrible potentialities of nuclear warfare. Time and 

gain he raised the voice of sanity and peace when 
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the world was in danger of being engulfed by a nuclear 
holocaust and thus he contributed substantially to 
lessening the severe rigours of the cold war with 
which the world was confronted after the second world 
war came to a close. He wa. a fearless champion of 
repressed peoples everywhere, and his advocacy of 
freedom from colonial rule did much to chart the 
course of contemporary history. His dream was of a 
peaceful world in which all nations would co-operate 
with each other in the overriding task of bettering 
th e condition of the human race, and it was this 
sublime vision that made him so loved and respected 
in countries other than his own. 

These, then, were some of the main ideals for 
which Jawaharlal Nehru lived and worked. Today he 
is no longer with us in body, but his spirit lives on 
and his precepts are there for us to follow. If we 
merely pay lip service to his memory we will be 
doing an injustice not so much to him as to ourselves. 
We must at this beginning of a new era in our 
history solemnly affirm the ideals for which Jawaharlal 
Nehru stood It is a matter for satisfaction that a 
new Government has today taken office under the 
leadership of Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, dedicated to the 
continuation of the Nehru tradition and the fulfilment 

of his vision. 

I would in closing like to make a special appeal 
to those of my countrymen who, like me, belong to what 
I call the post-Independence generation of Indians, a 
generation that came to maturity after India had become 
Independent. Upon our shoulders ultimately rests the 
responsibility for the welfare of this great nation of 
ours. We must prove that we are capable of shouldering 
the burdens that lie ahead, and of tulfilling the glowing 
ideals with which one name will for ever be associated; 
the name of Jawaharlal Nehru. 



NEHRU-SOME FACETS 

BY PROFESSOR J. L KAUL 


Gandhiji was assassinated on that fateful 
day of 30th Januar}', 1948, and, to quote Jawaharlal 
himself, the light went out and there was darkness 
everywhere, the indomitable Sarojini Naidu is said 
to have burst into the room at Birla house among 
the mourners who sat orphaned and lost in gloom. 
“What?” she asked, “Would you choose any other 
death for him ? Would you have him languish in 
bed with a protracted mortal illness 7 He lived a 
magnificent life and has died a glorious death.” 
Panditji himself chided us on that occasion ; "What 
is there to mourn for ? Surely to very, very few 
human beings in history could it have been given 
to find so much fulfilment in their own lives. He 
was sad for our failures and unhappy at not having 
raised India to greater heights.” 

These words have significance for us today. For, 
if death is inevitable and must come when it must 
come, surely even in this tragic moment there is 
something to be thankful for : that our country, 
ancient and great in many ways, but fallen prostrate 
before foreign imperialist powers, humbled and feeling 
helpless with all her ambition and kinetic energy 
suppressed, should have reawakened from long stupor 
and begun shaking her manes and stirring her puissant 
arms and begun facing the world today as a young 
and dynamic nation—this surely is a matter for pride. 
And that it should have been given to us, to India 
and, in a particular sense, to Kashmir to give birth 
to one who should have had faith and energy so 
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powerfully to help in this reawakening, is surely 
something to be thankful for. There is a passage 
from George Bernard Shaw which Panditji quoted 
approvingly; “Many years ago,” says he, “I read in 
the writings of George Bernard Shaw something that 
moved me and found an answering echo in my mind 
and heart. He wrote: ‘This is the true joy in life, 
the being used for a purpose recognized by yourself 
as a mighty one , the being thoroughly worn out 
before you and thrown on the scrap heap; the being 
a force of Nature instead of a feverish, selfish little 
clod of ailments and grievances, complaining that the 
world will not devote itself to making you happy,” 

Panditji has had this true joy in life as few 
have ever had, of having been used for a mighty 
purpose and thoroughly worn himself out before he 
passed away. Any country in the world would have 
reason to be proud of his advent (and indeed the 
world is expressing its thanks for his advent), but 
we have a greater reason surely. He was a valiant 
fighter for the freedom of his country and made 
great sacrifices. But there has been much more that 
distinguishes him and his life work. He repeatedly 
emphasized in his speeches and writings a few things 
which must be kept alive in our minds if we would 
honour his memory. 

First, he gave a world-context to our freedom 
movement. He bade us look at the world around, 
in the present as also in the past, and our freedom 
movement had a world perspective and became a 
world movement of anti-colonial and anti-imperialist 
forces, of the down-trodden and suffering masses 
against foreign domination. He stressed the organic 
connection between world events. This was a con¬ 
tribution peculiarly his own. 
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Secondly, he enriched the context of freedom 
itself. Undisturbed by situations which should have 
overwhelmed many, he thought straight and clear and 
never allowed the goal of freedom to be clouded. 
Political freedom was the biggest indispensible means 
but nonetheless only a means to the welfare state. 
The freedom of a country must remain incomplete 
without econmic and social freedoms. Time and again 
he stresses this fact. 

'Vith a rare courage and opposition in high 
places and pressure groups notwithstanding, Panditji 
established planned economic developmeet for India 
and reformed the Hindu law of inheritance, succession 
and marriage to give equal rights to Hindu women. 
And Bharatamata is not a metaphysical concept or a 
supernatural entity. She is you and I and all of us, 
millions upon millions of us, who inhabit this vast 
country. And it is not for the few but for all, 
whoever and wherever they are and, perhaps, in 
a special sense, for the millions of the suppressed 
amongst us, for whom this freedom must have meaning 
and value. This, inevitably, leads to socialism, to 
freedom from want and exploitation, from ignorance 
and disease, to the right to education, work and 
wage and social security. This also leads inevitably 
to secularism, because freedom is indivisible and 
cannot be discriminatory. It must be for all, the 
citizens of a country and. indeed, for all the citizens 
of all the countries of the world, irrespective of 
caste, creed or colour. 

Thirdly, while a state cannot rule out force 
entirely, democratic persuasion and non-violence are 
preferable to totalitarian coercion and violence. To¬ 
lerance and understanding between man and man, 
nation and nation, must be preferred, if results are 
to be durable. In the context of today, peace is an 
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absolute necessity for India and the world, but ‘‘peace 
can be preserved not by surrender to aggression, not 
by compromising with evil and injustice but also 
not by talking and preparing for war.” “Even in 
resisting evil and aggression,” said he, “we have 
always to maintain the temper of peace and hold 
out the hand of friendship to those who may be 
opposed to us.” This is the moral and practical 
basis for panchsheel and peaceful co-existence of which 
he has been the co-author and forceful advocate. 

Fourthly, he has been the architect of modern 
India or, more precisely, he endeavoured to put India 
firmly on the path to modern progress. What did 
he mean ? He meant (and there was nothing mystic 
or vague about what he said) that organized religion 
or church must not be mixed up with politics; that 
caste and creed, language and region, must loosen 
xheir grip on our minds if we have to be free and 
united to face the challenge of future; that while 
widespread groups of village industries are necessary 
for large-scale employment, there can be no real 
well-being or advance in material standards in India 
without science and technology and the big factory; 
and. indeed without them, we cannot even maintain our 
freedom and independance as a nation. 

This, to put it briefly, is the content of his 
speeches and writings. But they should not have 
meant so much had he not been a writer of deli¬ 
ghtful English prose; and it would be but proper 
to touch lightly on some of the qualities of his 
writings We would do well to remember that, even 

from the great and good work he did for his 
country and the world, it is through his writings 
that as time passes, he will be known by the coming 
generations here as well as abroad. It is art, the 
charm of style and diction, that lends durability and 
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effectiveness to the ideas and thought-content of his 
writings. 

Those of us who were at school or college 
something during the second and third decades o 
the present century, especially in U. P., could hardly 
escape the disturbing impact of Non-cooperation 
Movement. The more sensitive and daring amongst 
us were soon drawn into the vortex of it while those 
of us who were timid and did not dare and take 
the tide at its flood were left behind securely 
stranded on our pensionable government jobs. But 
even we could not cut ourselves completely off from 
all that was happening about us not only because 
the daily newsoapers were there to report hartals 
and iut/u-charges, defiance of laws and mass arrests 
but, more so, because there was political literature 
of the day. books and pamphlets banned by the 
Government of the day, which we had to read to 
save our face. And, early in the twenties, the Nehrus 
were becoming a legend; and a slim handsome young 
Nehru, wandering among the Kisans, was beginning 
to be the students’ idol. He could sometimes be 
seen at Allahabad, dressed in the Khaddar uniform 
of a Congress volunteer, with a bearing, proud and 
erect, a face attractive but somewhat rigidly drawn 
up, and with a far-off look in his eyes. 

A deeper and a more enduring understanding of 
the man and the movement he represented came, 
however, in the thirties with the publication of his 
books which he wrote in the leisure hours of his 
prison life, his Letters from a Father to his Daughter 
(1930); Glimpses of World History (1934-35); Jawahar 
Lai Nehru: An Autobiog-^aphy (1936); several collec¬ 
tions of essays like the Unity of India, Eighteen 
Months in India, From a Prison Window, which followed 
in quick succession; and The Discovery of India (1945). 
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They revealed a man with a fine quality and 
depth of mind, delicacy of feeling and a poet’s 
sensibility, in whom there was no pose nor self-pity 
nor hate but a human kindliness and warmth and 
a passion for setting things right This facet of his 
many-faceted personality endeared him to us and we 
were delighted and eager to read all that he wrote 
and, through the charm of his writing, imbibed his 
ideas and deepened our understanding of what he 
stood for: freedom for his country and indeed, for 
all the oppressed and the down-trodden in our 
country and the world; equality of opportunity for 
all, irrespective of caste and creed and colour; and a 
modern rational and scientific outlook which, valuing 
what is valuable in tne past, yet has the courage 
to face the future which belongs to science and 

technology. 

While we had become familiar with the noble 
rhetoric and stentorian eloquence of the earlier 
political leaders, of Surenderanath Bannerje and Bipin 
Chandra Pal, we were, for the first time, introduced 
to a political writing which was simple, direct, almost 
biblical, in which there was nothing florid and vague 
or mystical. Here was, at his best, an economy and energy 
of expression, a style that was limpid, and the use 
of word, epithet and metaphor that was masterly. 
Here was a mind that ranged freely over the whole 
panorama of history and beyond to the pre-historical 
dim past and, at the same time, was agile enough to 
come to the present and look to the future wnich 
would be beetter and fuller and richer for all. 

Jawaharlal has a poet’s sensitiveness to his natural 
surroundings, to flowers and birds and animals, to 
the vast fields and open skies and to “the call that 
comes from stars,” to the varying moods of nature 
and to her calm permanence set off against the 
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transitoriness of roan and his work. If he is in Lucknow 
District Jail, he watches the skies and the clouds 
and how amazingly beautiful were their changing 

hues. 


To watch the changing clouds, like clime in clime; 

Oh! sweet to lie and bless the luxury ot time. 

He has seen and admired many a fine sunrise and 
sunset in the mountains and over the sea, and bathed 
in its glory and has felt stirred by its magnificance. 

“But in gaol there were no sunrises or sunsets 
to be seen, the horizon was hidden from us. and late 
in the morning the hotrayed sun emerged over our 
guardian walls. There were no colours anywhere, and 
our eyes hardened and grew dull at seeing always that 
same drab view of mud-coloured wall and barrack. 
They must have hungered for some light and shade 
and colouring and when the monsoon clouds sailed 
gaily by, assuming fantafstic shapes, and playing m a 
riot of colours, I gasped in surprised delight and 
watched them almost as if 1 was in a trance. Some¬ 
times the clouds would break, and one saw through an 
opening in them that wonderful monsoon phenomenon, 
a dark blue of an amazing depth, which seemed to 
be a portion of infinity”. 

He is almost at his best when he describes the 
charm of Kashmir, “Kashmir is like some supremely 
beautiful woman, almost impersonal and above human 
desire. Yet there is the other aspect, a masculine one> 
of hard mountains and precipices; snow-capped peaks 
and glaciers, and cruel and fierce torrents. But 
essentially, it is elusive, dream—like and unreal, like 
the hopes and desires that fill us and so seldom find 
fulfilment.^ It is like the face of the beloved that 
one sees in a dream and fades away on awakening.” 
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There is a whole chapter on “Animals in Prison” 
in his Autobiography wherein he observes with sympathy 
all these, ‘‘creeping or crawling or flying insects” with 
some of whom he had an inadvertent tiff but who 
“put up a brave fight in defence of their temporary 
home and we respected each other,’’ 

To the little descriptive details of common objects 
and familiar sights, he lends a deeper quality of 
philosophical reflection and. indeed, a cosmic vision. 

For instance: 


“Time is a strange, elusive companion for us, but 
memory’s tricks are strange still, the haunting memory 
of things long forgotten, the sudden and fleeting 
glimpses into the world of the unconscious, the. faint 
impress of the early days of the race and of humanity 
itself. Very old are we men, and the whisper of Eve s 
nightingales still sounds in our ears and dreams of 
Eden disturb us; and the tragedies of past ages bear 

us down”. 

He is equally masterly at pen-portraits, for instance, 
of Gandhiji and his own great father ; and can equally 
impressively desciibe the Reign of Terror when the 
“tumbrils creaked and rumbled over the cobble-stones 
of Paris streets” and there were daily journeyes to 
the guillotine; or London in suspense, on the eve of 
Munich ; the eager expectancy of the monsoon coming 
to Bombay, the lure of mountains, the solitude and 

silence of the hills, or the vast multitudes of people 
pulsating with life and hope. 

Panditji’s prose is admirably matched to all occa¬ 
sions. For instance: Speaking of 

writes, “within a few minutes that fair body and that 

lovely face, which used to smile so often and so well, 
were reduced to ashes”. A few simple words half 
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reveal and half restrain a volume of personal sorrow, 
with tenderness but without sentimentality. Whenever 
he speaks of Gandhiji* his prose becomes classical. 

**A little man came who looked straight into his 
(the Indian peasant’s) eyes and deep into his shrunken 
heart, and sensed his long agony. And there was 
magic in that look, and a fire in his touch, and in 
his voice there was understanding and a yearning 
and abounding love and faithfulness unto death . 

Or, again: 

“And then Gandhi came. He was like a powerful 
current of fresh air that made us stretch ourselves 
and take deep breaths; like a beam of light that 
pierced the darkness and removed the scales from our 
eyes; like a whirlwind that upset many things, but 
most of all the working of people’s minds. He did 
not descend from the top; he seemed to emerge from 
millions of India...Get off the backs of these peasants 
and workers, he told us. all you who live by their 
exploitation; get rid of the system that produces this 
poverty and misery. Political freedom took new shape 
then and acquired a new content The essence of his 
teaching was fearlessness and truth and action allied to 
these, always keeping the welfare of the masses in view. 
The dominent impulse in India under British rule 
was that of fear—pervasive, oppressing, strangling fear ; 
fear of the army, the police, the widespread secret 
service; fear of the official class ; fear of laws meant to 
suppress and of prison; fear of the landlord’s agent; 
fear of the moneylender ; fear of unemployment, 
and starvation, which were always on the threshold. 
It was against this allpervading fear that Gandhi’s 
quiet and determined voice was raised: Be not afraid. 
Was it so simple as all that? Not quite And yet 
fear builds its phantoms which are more fearsome than 
reality itself; and reality, when calmly analysed and 
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its consequences willingly accepted, loses much of its 
terror.” 

• • V' * 

He can be simple and impassioned and exalted 
when the occasion demands: 

“Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny, 
and now the time comes when we shall redeem our 
pledge, not wholly or in full measure but very sub¬ 
stantially. At the stroke of the midnight hour, when 
the world sleeps, India will awake to life and freedom. 
A moment comes, which comes but rarely in history, 
when we step out from the old to the new, when 
an age ends, and when the soul of a nation, long 
suppressed, finds utterance. It is fitting that at this 
solemn occasion we take the pledge of dedication to 
the service of India and her people and to the still 
larger cause of humanity’’. 

“How amazing is this spirit of man! In spite of 
innumerable failings, man, throughout the ages, has 
sacrificed his life and all he held dear for an ideal, 
for truth, for faith, for country and honour. That 
ideal may change, but that capacity for self-sacrifice 
continues, and, because of that, much may be forgiven 
to him and it is impossible to lose hope for him. In 
the midst of disaster, he has not lost his dignity or 
his faith in the values he cherished. Plaything of 
nature’s mighty forces, less than a speck of dust in 
th is vast universe, h^s hurled defiance at the 
elemental powers, and with his mind, cradle of revolu¬ 
tion, sought to master them- ’Whatever gods there 
be, there is something godlike in ^man, as there is 

also something of the devil in him. 

«• 

He can for effect employ humour, and gentle irony 
and even sarcasm as when he talks of the Indian 
Liberals or. in a more .sustained vein, as in A Window 
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in Prison and Prison Land. Of the Indian Liberals he 
says- 


‘‘They are strong only in negation. They see 
error everywhere and attempt to avoid it, and hope 
that in doing so they will find the truth. Truth for 
them indeed always has been between two extremes.... 
If there was an argument as to whether the earth 
was flat or round, probably they would condemn both 
these extreme views and suggest tentatively that it 
might be square or elliptical ...The leading characteristic 
of the party and the distinguishing feature, if it can 
be considered so, is thus moderation in every thing, 
good and bad. 

" In moderation placing all my glory 

While Tories call me Whig and Whigs a Tory ” 

This is how in his Autobiography and Discovery of 
India and other writings, whenever the occasion is 
apt, he quotes poetry to illumine or reinforce the 
description or the point he wishes to make. For, he 
was a confirmed reader and a lover of books, and 
he carried a box full of them. On his journeys, taking 
(as he says) always far more than he could possibly 
read. For, “ it is a comforting feeling to have books 
around us even though one may not read.” He was 
a lover of poetry and, I wonder, if. about 20 years 
ago, any but an exceptional professor of English in 
the Indian Universities, was as much abreast of modern 
and contemyorary poetry as he was. '1 hough he had 
the modesty to write to me (Allahabad. 1945) that 
in poerry “he felt out of depth.” Among his nume¬ 
rous enthusiams was that for the spread of libraries 
which, he hoped, would develop the reading habit 
among the people, for, said he, ‘ It is disgraceful for 
any country that very few people should read books. 
Book reading is an influence powerful in its quality. 
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provided one knew how to read and what to read”. 
From their very inception. Panditji guided the policies 
of the Sahitya Akademi and the National Book Trust 
and helped them to achieve their objectives of pub¬ 
lishing good books in large editions at low cost. 

The quality of his mind and personality, his depth 
and lange, are revealed by whatever he wrote and 
even by his speeches. His mind is too liberal to appreciate 
a dogmatic method of approach to life s problems ; he 
is too tolerant and forgiving and humane to be ruthless. 
If he is making a statement or drawing a conclusion, 
he instantly limits the denotation by a proviso. If 
he speaks of religion as it is practised and of its 
” superstitious practices and dogmatic beliefs, its element 
of magic and uncritical credulousness,” he must imm¬ 
ediately speak also of religion having supplied some 
deeply felt inner need of human nature, of having 
given a set of values to human life and having pro¬ 
duced many fine types of men and women (but here 
again, he must limit the denotation) as was as “bigoted, 
narrow-minded, cruel tyrarts. ’ \A7hile Marx’s general 
analysis of social development seems to have been 
remarkably correct, yet life is too complicated and, 
as far as we can understand it in our present state 
of knowledge, too illogical for it to be confined within 
the four corners of a fixed doctrine. ’ In the solution 
of the problems of '^individual and social life, of harmo^- 
nious living, of a proper balancing of an individual’s 
inner and outer life, of an adjustment of the relations 
between individuals and between groups, the method 
of science must be followed. But it is obvious 
there is “a vast unknown region all around us. and 

science, with its magnificent achievements, knew little 
enough about it, though it was making tentative apj^ca- 
ches in that direction. Probably also, the normal methods 
of science, its dealing with the visible world and the 
processes of life, were not wholly adopted to the psychical. 
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the artistic, the spiritual, and other elements of the 
visible v^orld. Life does not consist entirely of what 
we see and hear and feel, the visible world which 
is undergoing change in time and space; it is conti¬ 
nually touching an invisible world of other, and possibly 
more stable or equally changeable elements, and no 
thinking person can ignore this invisible world. ’’ Or, 
take the problem of ends and means. 

** Ends and means ; were they tied up inseparably, 
acting and reacting on each other, the wrong means 
distorting and sometimes even destroying the end in 
view 7 But the right means might well be beyond 
the capacity of infirm and selfish human nature. 

“What then was one to do ? Not to act was a 
complete confession of failure and a submission to 
evil; to act meant often enough a compromise with 
some form of that evil, with all the untoward conse¬ 
quences that such compromises result in." 

How, then, can one sum up one's life's philosophy ? 

‘‘The future is dark, uncertain. But we can see 
part of the way leading to it and can tread it with 
firm steps, remembering that nothing that can heppen 
is likely to overcome the spirit of man which has 
survived so many perils; remembering also that life, 
for all its ills, has joy and beauty, and that we can 
always wander, if we know how, in the enchanted 
woods of nature.’’ And, he approvingly quotes from 
the i horus From Bacchae of Euripides (Gilbert Murray’s 
translation): 

“What else is wisdom ? What of man's endeavour 

Or God s high grace, so lovely and so great ? 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 

To hold a hand uplifted over.Hate; 

And shall not Loveliness be loved for ever ?’’ 
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Panditji had this wisdom; he was singularly free 
from “two of the worst faults of human nature, Hate 
and Fear,’’ as Winston Churchill, who had no cause 
to love him, frankly admits in the epilogue of his 
The Second World War (abridged edition). He was 
a man of great courage, he had a remarkable resilience 
of mind, and he always aimed at a whole view of 
life in the context of the long panorama of history; 
From these great gifts, there did not necessarily flow 
qualities that much smaller men possess: a certain 
ruthlessness and promptness and irrevocability of 
decision which, some strongly feel, he should have 
possessed as an administrator in the high office of 
a Prime Minister. He hitched his wagon to the star 
but sometimes, since it was a bullock-cart and not 
an 'aerial chariot, the wagon got stuck in the mud, 
and he grew impatient and annoyed; but those res¬ 
ponsible for making the path smooth and clear of 
mud, knew that they would be forgiven. And they 
were forgiven. He would neither distrust nor mistrust 
anyone, and as some hold, thus it came to pass that 
the-very co-author of Panchsheel stabbed him in the 
back, and, as he had the disarming candour and rare 
courage td admit, shook him out of his world of 


,'Fhe Indian- tradition measures man by what he 
is rather than by' what he does, by the quality of 
mind rather than by mere deed. The Gita says, 
“Action is Superior to inaction karma jyayo hy akar- 
rridnat but it is inferior to buddhiyoga union with buddhi: 
doorena hy- awaram karma buddhiyogat. For, though 
there have been emancipated men of action like 
Janaka and others and Gandhi of our times jivanmukta 
Janakadaya, action of ordinary men is only the 
outward expression of their desire-nature, of mind 
united to senses (that is, at the level of lower manas 
and not the level of buddhi). Judged thus, Nehru is 
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great because of his selfless dedication to high ideals 
for the welfare of all, lokasan^'^aham. For it may be 
unorthodox to say it but it must be said that, though 
he accomplished much it is more by the ideals that 
he stood for, the hopes and aspirations of a whole 
people that he symbolised, and by the quality of 
mind and personality, rather than by what he achieved, 
that he and his work should be judged today. 
But, whatever the future judgment may be, there 
can be no doubt that (to quote his own loving 
epitaph)- 

“This was a man who with all his mind and 
heart loved India and the Indian people; and they, 
in turn, gave him their love most abundantly and 
extravagantly”. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU AND 

<r 

THE REVOLUTION OF SCIENCE IN INDIA 

DR. S. M. DAS 

Few people knew the exact role played by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in the recent revolution of science- 
in India, for it is now an accepted fact that in 
quality and quantity, in application and generalisation, 
in achievement and dissemination, in science^education 
and specialisation, Indian science has undergone a 
complete revolution since August 1947, when we 
declared our Independence. If the doubling period 
of science in the world now is around 15 years (as 
accepted by most men of science today), then India 
has certainly entered the scientific revolution in the 
world. As Dr. Kothari says, "So rapid is the pace 
of scientific progress that a scientific paper was often 
out of date by the time it was in print (usually 

one to two years),....and a graduate was almost 

obsolescent on the day of his graduation". 


Nehru was not only in favour of rapid advance¬ 
ment of science in the country but always stressed 
the need to develop what he called ‘A Scientific 
Temper’ in the country, to help solve not only the 
economic but also social and political problems. He 
said *Tt was essential to 

was 
and 

20th century. A man with 
a scientific outlook was bound to approach every 
problem with a sense of objectivity and reasonableness". 


was 

science if the country 
the depths of poverty 
up to the middle of the 


study and understand 
to be pulled out from 
ignorance and brought 
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While addressing the first annual meeting of the 
Indian Parliamentary and Scientific Committee, organi¬ 
sed by him last year, he said. “When I speak ot 
modernising India I do not mean that people should 
sever their connections with the past, bnt they must 
try to catch up with the rest of the world which 
was fast changing due to the rapid advance of science 

and technology.” 

He maintained, “The general realisation in India 
about the importance of science and technology was 
growi: g and more and more students were taking to 
technical and scientific subjects. But it would riot 
be true to say that the bacuground of general thin¬ 
king in India was governed by a scientific approach. 

Enormous changes had been brought about by science 
and its ramifications in the last 50 years, and the 
whole context of life was changing. After 25 or 50 
years even greater changes, not merely in trip to 
moon or space research, would come about affecting 
human life.” Further 

“In order to participate in this movement, India 
has to build herself up in the scientific and technical 
spheres. At the same time unless a scientific temper 
in all fields of activity is developed, the advance 
we make may not be wholly good”. 

Exactly one year back, while opening the new 
Punjab University Library, he again stressed: ‘‘The 
people of the country must keep pace with the fast 
changing world. Science and technology had brought 
about a great revolution in the mind of man. We can 
keep pace with more advanced nations if we bring into 
use more and more of science and technology.” 

But the role of Jawaharlal Nehru in the revolu¬ 
tion of science in India has been far more incisive 
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and’ • practical than mere speeches or formation of 

He was the prime policy mover in every 
scientific effort and advance in the country since 1947. 
His first step was the organisation, with Shanti Swaroop 
Bhathagar as his aide, of the All India National 
Research Laboratories or Institutes, of which 2l had 
been already instituted before his death. Each one 
of the Central Research Institutes has a staff of over 
100 specialised research scientists, the institutes specialis¬ 
ing in-“ such a wide range of subjects, as Drugs, 
Leather, Chemical/Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Physics, Medicine, Architecture, 
Roads and Floods, etc. etc. Thus for the first time in 
India large funds were allocated for pure and applied 
scientific reseach, each research Institute producing 
about 200 original scientific papers a year or a total 
of 4,000 original papers a year has been almost 
guaranteed. Whatever the quality of many of these 
papers, there is no question of some of these being 
contributions to science on an international standard 
recognised as such in the'"advanced countries of the 
world. 


• While • elaborating on the role of National 
laboratories Mr. Chagla stated at Madras, “India could 
riot go on expecting financial and economic help from 
the U. K. the U S-A, and the U.S.S.R. all our lives. 

We have to throw away these props and stand on 

our own economic feet. This can be done only if 

we are not compelled to import things for which we 

have to pay foreign exchange of which we are so 

short .The important purpose for which the 

various National Laboratories had been set up was 
to make the country economically and industrially 
self supporting. Thanks to‘the researches done by 
the Central Leather Research Institute, there was no 
lpnger_ariy need to import leather or leather goods. 
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Instead, India was now exporting a large quantity of 

leather and leather goods/' 

« 

Then again the enlargement of the scope of the 
Indian Council of Agriculture Research (I. C. A. R.)> 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(C.S.I.R.) with allotment of 250-300 research scholar¬ 
ships every year to young researchers, has been a 
fillip for the revolution of science in India. Not 
only that, the I.C.A.R. and C.S.I.R. scientific publica¬ 
tions (journals, books and pamphlets) are mouthpieces 
for applied science in India, and have won recognition 
all over the world. 

The University Grants Commission, although an 
autonomous body was created by the inspiration of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and is now serving as the main 
source of help in establishing new Post-Graduate 
Research Departments in all Universities, including 
Kashmir University. By giving special grants for 
organisation of scientific research in Universities it 
has enabled poor states in the country to go ahead 
with research programmes which they would otherwise 
have been unable to do. But the mainspring of the 
scientific revolution in universities has been due to 
the two-pronged drive for research, one by subsidising 
retention of old retired men in their own depart¬ 
ments and the other by providing senior and junior 

U.G.C. fellowships to meritorious researchers through¬ 
out the country. 

Not satisfied with science for the few at higher 
levels, ^ Nehru initiated a search plan for new science 
talent in the country, right from school level. About 
370 Higher Secondary students from 87 schools 
participated in Science Tests at Delhi in April this 
year, when the first ten were awarded scholarships 
and 7 others certificates of merit, as well as a book 
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allowance of R.s. 100/-a year for 3 years. This pro^rainnie 
was sanctioned for extension to other states of the 
country. The scheme not only helps to spot budding 
Scientists but also to develop interest in science. 
Besides, adoption of new science teaching methods at 
secondary school stage was advocated in f^our annual 
Summer Institutes for science teachers. The idea that 
the new science teaching should be broad-based, to 
usher in the ‘Scientific Temper’ in the country, 
originated entirely with Nehru Finally, a panel for 
science education in secondary schools was constituted 

CP a programme for inclusion in the fourth 
five-year plan, and to lay down specifications and 
standards for science equipment and apparatus for schools. 

It is mainly due to these widespread measures to 
advance science in India that from a meagre 1,500 
scientific research workers in 1947, there are at present 
over 15 000 persons engaged in scientific research. 
And Nehru remarked at a conference of scientists and 
educationists in August 1963. -That this number iof 
researchers) should be doubled in the next fxve years. 
The conference also welcomed the measures taken tor 
implementation of the 1958 Scientific Policy Resolution 
of the Government initiated by Nehru, and expressed 
its appreciation of the Government’s interest in the 
promotion of scientific research. Dr Kothari Chairman 
of the U.G C, also remarked “that strewngthening of 
the Universities, specially at the Post-Graduate and 
research level, should be a key point in the plan an 
pattern of development of the country’s resources in 
talent and facilities. In the context of the present 
level of facilities, the layout on the Universities should 

be at least doubled in five years.)) 

In the modern world the Universities have made 
by f<tr the largest contribution to fundamental science 
This has given a new status and significance to 
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place and role of Universities in national economy. 
Universities also provided a reasonably good barometer 
CO the standard of science and technology in the 
country. Although Irandit Nehru spent a good amount 
of the country’s national income on the establishment 
and running of the twenty or so National Laboratories, 
the total scientific research and development expenditure 
on Universities has not been on the same scale- The 
U.S A. and the U K. spend almost 2.8% of its national 
income on scientific research development, while in 
India we are still aspiring to spend 1% of the total 

income. 

But by for the most important revolution in Indian 
science has been the establishment of Atomic Energy 
plant at Trombay and the institution of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (of which Jawaharlal Nehru was 
sometime chairman), under the guidance of Dr. Bhaba, 
F.R.S. With his mind fixed on world peace and 
peaceful coexistence of nations Jawaharlal stated 
categorically throughout his last years that India would 
never explode an atomic bomb in spite of it being 
capable now of doing so. The entire energies and 
resources of the Atomic Energy Commission have been 
diverted to the peaceful uses of atomic energy in 
India for the benefit of man and his dependents It 
was thus that Dr. Bhaba was elected Chairman of 
the International Atomic Energy Conferences and despite 
the presence of atomic scientists from more advanced 
countries of the world, he had the greatest acclaim 
and respect at these conferences. We now stand 
third in the world in atomic resources and fifth in 
production of atomic energy. If that is not a 
‘Scientific revolution,’ occurring within a span of 10 
years, then we may assure that even the western 
countries have had no scientific revolution. We have 
covered 30 years research of the West in just under 
10 years. 
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Science was in the very blood of Jawaherlal Nehru. 
All his speeches, utterances, and actions, sprang from 
a scientific analysis of facts and a scientific approach 
to problems. No doubt he imbibed the scientific temper 
at Harrow from 19^ and later at Cambridge where 
he did his Natural Sciences Tripos in 1919. I shudder 
to think what India would have been today without 
this mass injection of science in to the nation by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

From persoual experience I can vouchsafe that he 
never ignored the call of science in whatever corner 
or level of country it might be. He would personally 
attend Scientific Congresses and Conferences and was 
Patron-in-Chief of the Indian Science Congress till 
his death. His speaches at the opening functions of 
National Institutes and Science laboratories are a model 
of elucidation of science and its application to the 
country, emulated by many not so gifted in scientific 
temper. 


His helping hand for Indian science was always 
at every one’s beck and call. One of my students, 
who was inspired by science (Zoology) got an assistant- 
ship in U.S.A. after his Ph. D. Unfortunately he was 
so poor he could not collect his passage money. I 
put up his case before Jawaharlal and to my surprise 
he immediately granted him 3,000/- rupees as passage 
money from the Prime Minister’s Fund, Today the 
young scientist is working in India as pool officer 
after another Ph. D. from U.S.A. 


The training of young scientists abroad and their 
utilisation in India was a priority with Nehru. 
He cut short many a red tape to allow scholars to 
go abroad, provided they had secured a seat in an 
Institute of Science. He struck at the root cause of the 
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non-return of many Indian Scientists from abroad, due 
to non-availablity of jobs in their specialisations in 
the country. He promised jobs to all specialists who 
returned to India, by forming a Scientific Workers 
Pool in which they were appointed as Pool Officers 
on salaries according to merit, ranging from 3l 0 to 
bOO rupees. There were as many as six hundred Pool 
Officers in 1964 in India, and the research work they 

are doing should be of paramount importance to the 
country. 


Many more instances of Nehru’s role in the scientific 
revolution in India could be quoted. The Bhakra and 
other Dams for electricity and irrigation, the Giant 
Astronomical Laboratory and Telescope at Kodai Kanal, 
the modern observatories at Naini Tal (which tracks 
the movements of space-vehicles and space-rockets 
accurately) the proposed giant telescope research labora¬ 
tory at Gulmarg, Kashmir, and the obsevatories at 
Dehra Dun, Alipore, etc., have all been newly planned 
Dr renovated to make them modern in evet y sense 
The recent Air Missile Plant at Hyderabad (to 
manufacture air-to-air missiles and air-borne radar 
^uipment), the Bhilai and Bokaro Steel plants, the 
Chittaranjan Plant (to manufacture railway engines) 
the MIG-21 project at Nasik and Koraput, the Penicillin 
plant at Pimpri etc. are all due to the initiative taken 
by Nehru to bring American and Russian scientists 

A* our efforts in modern production. 

And this has succeeded mainly due to his policy of 

to any of the great powers 
or nations The recent successful Scientific Indian 

ucean Expedition is still another example of this policy. 


fmn travails of science and specialisa¬ 

tion Jawaharlal never lost sight of the basic human 

educ^tio^i^^t^r^^^ education. He invited many a general 
educationist from abroad to usher in general education 
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for science students in our universities and science 
institutes. He never lost si|[lit of the role of Indis 
in world history and declared; “We are in a kind of 
watershed in history and even in science Are the 
advances that are being made intended ultimately for 
the good of humanity or will they lead to conflicts 
on a tremendous scale and disaster ? It is very ditficult 
to prophesy, because all manner cf factors come in, 
including the factor of human beings’. 
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Posing specially for the University Review are : 

1. Our Scholar-Chancellor, who has the interest of 
the University at heart. 

2. Our Liberal minded Pro-Chancellor, who is a 
great patron of the University, 

3. Our Vice-Chancellor, who has instilled new life into 
the University. 


















JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

AND 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC PLANNING IN INDIA 

BY 

M. L. MISRI 

[Note :— This paper was read out at the inaugural 
function of the Readers’ Forum, A. S. College, Srinagar 
on 17-9-1964.] 

Jawaharlal Nehru's approach to the problems of 
social reconsturction in India was permeated by scientific 
temper and a sense of history in contradistinction to 
the more or less ‘ideational’ culture traits prevalent 
in our soctety. 

India has given rise to a host of thinkers from 
times immemorial, but modern Indian thinking has to 
take Nehru as its point of departure for, it was he 
who gave new dimensions and depth to our nascent 
nationalism, turning it decisively to modernity. 
Intellectual reaction and revolt against the British 
policy of reducing Indians into hewers of wood and 
drawers of water started in the mid-l9th century and 
found its culmination in the writings and speeches 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. It would not be possible to 
delineate the historic role of Nehru unless one has 

at least a synoptic view of the evolution of socio¬ 
economic ideas in India. 
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I 

The British system of administration and education 
led to the gr.owth of a middle class and an educated 
elite which in course of rime got steeped in western 
attitudes and values and imbibed active ‘sensate’ culture 
mentality. The new middle class of the l9th century 
craved for the inaterial well-being of the country 
and resented its economic and political 'exploitation. 
Thus the economic thought of leading Indian intelletuals 
like Naoro Ji, Gokhale, Ranade, and R. C. Dutt was 
surcharged with intense feelings of nationalism. 

.Gandhi Ji carried this intellectual upsurge further 
in the ‘twenties. He was essentially a utopian socialist 
and themost distinguishing features of his economic 
doctrines were, (i) the decentralisation of the means 
of production, (ii) trusteeship, and (hi) the develop- 
ihent of self-contained villages and cottage industries. 
Gandhi Ji was deeply imbued with humanism. That 
moulded his economic thinking which was mainly a 
reaction against the growth of industrialisation and the 
concommitant evils, viz., machinery, exploitation, endless 
wants, class-war, violence etc. These evils have been 
summarised in the following words:— 

“The social problem, in the particular form it 
now assumes in every country with a Eurpean civilisa¬ 
tion, arose as a consequence of the factory system. 
The simultaneous growth of population and wealth 
without this increased wealth appearing to Penefit the 
bulk of the population in proportion to the effort it has 
supplied for. its production; the two classes, of which 
the one increases in numbers and the other in wealth; 
of which the one earns, by increasing labour, only a 
precarious subsistence wage, while the other enjoys 
the benefits of a refined civilisation; these conditions 
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are everywhere followed by the same movement of 
thought and feeling.” 

(Montoux, R, “The Industrial Revolution in the 
Eighteenth Century”, P. 28). 

Gandhi Ji’s programme of economic reconstruction 

did not find favour with the younger generation of 

political leaders including Pandit Nehru, Subhash Bose 

and other. This group of leaders believed that the 

economic problems facing the country could be solved 

by introducing radical institutional and technical changes 

into the economy. Thus the A. I, C. C., Resolution 

of May, 1929, declared that **in order to remove the 

poverty and misery of the Indian people and to 

ameliorate the conditions of the masses it is essential 

to make revolutionary changes in the present 

economic and social structure of society and to remove 

gross inequalities.” The Karachi Resolution (1931) went 

^ and emphatically declared that “the state 

shall own or control key industries and services, 

mineral resources, water-ways, shipping and other means 
or transport”. 


It may be recalled here that those were the years 
when the countries of the “free world” were recover¬ 
ing trom the economic blizzard that had overtaken 
t^hem in 1929-30 and as a result of which their out¬ 
put and national incomes had reached the lowest ebb 
Also, those were the years when the world came to 

as"a'^re°suk^nf^'^7"‘^^^ industry and science 

asreat infl ^ .These two factors exercised 

Thereafter Nehru and Subhash Bose became the 
VO anes of planned economic development in India. 

i 

Nat/onpP^Pi National Congress set up a 

ational Planning Committee with Nehru as ^its 
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Chairman. The Committee was charged with the task 
of preparing the blue-print of a plan for the economic 
development of India. The outbreak of the second world 
war and the political up-heavals that shook India in 
1942, interrupted the work of the committe so that 

it could submit its report only as late as 1948. 


II 

Immediately after the achievement of independence 
the Government of India set up the Planning Commission 
with Tawaharlal Nehru as Chairman. The work and 
reports of the commission bear the indelible imprint 
of Nehru’s ‘charismatic’ personality. Planning in India 
came to be based on a social philophy as well as the 
stark realities of economic situation. 

The social philosophy underlying the various plans 
in India is the transformation of the social structure. 
The social system of our country has tended to 
nerpe’tuate a low level of social and economic activity, 
living and aspirations. The apex of the social structure 
is dominated by a small class of wealthy land-owners, 
merchants and speculators. This class has the reputation of 
living a life of “conspicuous consumption and maintains 
its p^ositionby exploitation, corruption and graft. At 

of rural and urban workers, artisans, craftsmen and 
other low income groups. These millions have little 
or no opportunity to improve their lot. 

The social order in India is further vitiated by 
the ramifications of clans and castes and the joint 
family system. All these are dead-weights, hamper 
initiative and the spirit of enterprise and social 

mobility. 


That this effete social system is to be replaced 
by a new and viable social structure based on freedom 
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and cooperation is implicit in the plans. These social 
(Changes, however, are to be effected smoothly, without 
'force and violence, T he new social order is to be 
a moving one, but harmonious also. In addition, the 
new social order is to be based on democracy with 
a positive economic and social content. Nehru told 
Parliament in 1952, “when we calk of political democracy 
we must remember that it no longer has the particular 
significance it hand in the 19th century, for instance. 
If it is to have any meaning political .democracy 
■must gradually, or if you like quickly, lead to economc 
democracy. If the economic inequality in the country 
remains, the political democracy and all the adult 
sufferages in the world cannot bring adout real 

democracy.all individuals in India should have equal 

opportunities of growth from birth upwards ai d equal 
opportunities of work according to capacity”. Implied 
in this statement is the rejection of the doctrine of 
laissez-feire. 

Economic democracy can be achieved by a State 
-committed to the welfare of the people. But that 
.by itself would not sutfice. State activity and inter¬ 
vention needs must have a definite purpose and 
motivation. Hence the emphasis on socialism, which 
• by definition is a higher order of society. Nehru 
-said, “The picture I have in' mind definitely and 
absolutely is a socialistic picture of society—(which 
means) largely that the means of production shall be 
socially-owned and controlled for the benefit of society.” 
It is in pursuance of this ideal that the Planning 
•Commission has been laying a great emphasis on 
the dispersal of economic power and on the reduc¬ 
tion of disparities in incomes. The “systematic and 
-progressive widening of the public sector and a reorien- 
tion and subordination of the pfiv€i? 2 .profit' sector to 
the lieeds. of a planned public profit economy” are 
considered as the main levers, to bring abo.ut the 
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socialistic society. The phrase “planned public profit 
economy” need not cause jitters because according to 
an eminent thinker “ the structural focus of the 
orientation to profit—has some place in every social 
system.” 

The new social order and the plans will lead 
to the industrialisation of the country. Along with 
industrialisation will come rationality, science and 
technology. But Nehru cautioned that technology 
should be introduced gently so that the equilibrium 
of the society would not be upset all atonce and 
the human touch lost. Pandit Nehru did not 
want a complete break with the past traditions of 
Indian culture “the great inheritance that has been 
and is ours ” On the other hand, he wanted to 
“combine it with the present and extend it to the 
future, to break from it where it cannot be so 
united to make of all this the pulsating and vibra¬ 
ting material for thought and action—.” In other 
words, the plans aim at striking a balance between 
material values and human values Underlying this 
approach is the awareness that material progress, 
though good in so far as it goes, often leads to 
dehumanised social relations, neurosis and spiritual 
stagnation. Social scientists hold divergent views 
about the compatibility of traditions with technologi¬ 
cal changes. Thus K. W. Kapp says, “Indeed the 
traditional culture patterns may be so strong and 
may possess such vitality that they actually have 
the power to arrest and ultimately to exhaust the 
momentum of economic growth. The often^ discoura- 
gingly slow progress lends support to Veblen’s position 
that institutionsalised tradition may ‘contaminate 
soci-economic reforms and prevent them from atta- 
tining full fruition.” (“Hindu Culture and Economic 
Development,” Page 3.) The approach embodied in 
this statement is based on western experience where 
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the growth of city-culture threw all the traditional 
values and symbols into the dust-bin of history. 
The results of this have not been enviable on the 
human plane, These are summed up in the following 
words “—man’s feeling of homelessness, of alienation 
has been intensified in the midst of the bureaucra¬ 
tised, impersonal mass society. He has come to feel 
himself an outsider within his own human society. 
He is trebly alienated ; a stranger to God, to nature 
and to the gigantic social apparatus that supplies 
his material wants—but the worst and final form of 
alienation, towards which indeed the others tend is 
man’s alienation from his own self.’’ (William Barret, 
“Irrational Man’’, pages 30-31). 

Pandit Ji’s faith in Indian traditions has to be 
read in the context of the “alienation’’ of man in a 
technical civilisation. According to him the plans 
should lay “due stress on moral, human and spiritual 
values which give meaning to economic progress.’’ 
In other words, the aim is to enculture a new 
value-oriented personality. A sense of belonging is 
essential to the growth of such a personality. In 
India the group is the basic social unit and the 
motivational factor in the social situation is the 
group-directed pattern of values and aspirations. Group 
action is governed by traditional values, though the 
archaic rituals and myths associated with traditions 
vanish under the pressure of science and technology, 
thereby reducing the hiatus between the two. Group 
actions spring from a larger miliu^ of social purposes 
and therein precisely lies their vitality. The plans 
m India are committed to the building of a society 
which is fundamentally integrated from within and 
derives its strength from common values and a sense 
of shared citizenship’’. This calls for collective en¬ 
deavours and group action can provide the new mode 
of participation in social life. 
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■ B'^. that'as it may,' tra.ditioDs find', ex'pression in 

the. gl.brification of the past. Such “'romanticism” can 
•generate s.ol'idarity and pucposefplness and help economic 
.change. ‘In Japan the Mt^iji Revolution was successful 
in'romanticising some of the spirit of old Japan (Eushido) 
and at the same time she adopted western institutions. 
.'This .helped the transformation of the Japanese economy. 
We; in India are in dire need of emotional cohesion 
and the appeal to preserve traditional heritage (like 
;se.eularism, and the power to assimilate the best in 
other cultures) emanates from this over-riding consider- 
;t.ion. But national “romanticism*’should not degenerate 
into ■ a sterile imitation of anachronistic s.vmbols. 
Pandit Ji therefore always, decried revivalism and 
rightly so. 


The plans are full of emphasis on the develop¬ 
ment of' human personality. Pandit Ji wrote while 
lay.ing down the objectives of planned development 
in the ;Third Plan Report, “there is a certain rythra 
•of expansion in the development of the people and 
;a sense .of enterprise and achievement comes to them. 
•They are conscious of a purpose in life and have a 
feeling of. being participants in the making of history. 
•Uitimately it is the development of the human being 

» ^ W * * ^ 

(and the hurnan personality that counts. Planning involves 
.material investment; even more important is the 

investment' in man”. It is indeed refreshing to find 

- • » * * * ^ 

such a profound concern for man.this “organisation 

.man’’, totally .“estranged,” “alienated.” and “dabunked ’ 
in a technical civilisation! This concern tor man is 
.historically inevitable. The new social order envisaged 

•by the plans,nee.ds new social characters.technologists. 

scientists, technicians and social engineers. The various 
developmental projects in India cannot succeed uriless 
.the energies of people are harnessed for work in 
an unprecedented manner. To build the necessary 
social characters, investment in man is essential. In 
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concrete terms it means the disemination of knowledge 
and the opening out of opportunities and perspectives. 
Education (science, technical and general) has therefore 
been receiving proper attention at the hands of the 
planners. 

In brief, the social philosophy guiding the planned 
effort in India is the evolution of a new social order 
based on new social purposes, new prime-movers and 
new values and symbols, in which the new man could 
find fulfiment. 

Ill 

Pandit Nehru was not an economist in the 
academic sense of the term, but his intuitive mind left 
him in no doubt that India could survive as a nation 
only if she developed an independent and self-reliant 
economy. 

All the under-developed countries of the world, 
India including, have a common task facing them, viz, 
the upliftment of their economies from the vicious 
circle of poverty and stagnation. Airiong all these 
countries India was the first to accept" economic 
planning as the main mechanism of development. The 
credit for this goes to Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Indian economy is in a “hump” and the crucial 
task facing it is to achieve the “take-off” period as 
rapidly as possible. According to Rostow “the take¬ 
off is the interval when the old blocks and resistances 
to steady growth are finally overcome. The forces 

for economic progress which (in the past) 
yielded bursts and enclaves of modern activity, expand 
and come to dominate society. Growth becomes 
Its normal condition.” During the “take-off” the 
rate of 'effective investment and savings should rise from 
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five percent of the national income to ten percent or 
more. Besides, in the take-off period the other necessary 
conditions “are the development of one or more subs¬ 
tantial manufacturing sectors with a high rate of growth” 
and ‘‘the existence or quick emergence of a political, 
social and institutional frame-work which exploits 
the impulses to expansion in the modern sector and 
the potential external effects of the take-off and 
gives to growth an on-going character.” (W. W 
Rostow, “The Stages of Economic Growth,” pages 7&39). 


India inherited a poor and shattered economy 
from the British rulers. The is shown by the 
following table 
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1953. U. S. A. 

1855.5 (dollars) 

18.9 

12.2 

7.53 

1953. India. 

57.1 (dollars) 

3.0 

70.6 

1.67 


What a contrast! The table shows the leeway 
India has make up in order to catch up with the 
advanced countries. The British arrested our natural 
economic evolution and independent India has to 
work hard and undergo sacrifices to put the economy 
on an even keel. 

The Planning Commission realised that the eco¬ 
nomy needed a ‘‘push” to modernise it. Economic 
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planning was, thereforjL conceived of as an instrument 
through which structu^l changes could be projected 
into the economy at c'ertain strategic sectors so that 
a cumulative movement cowards growth and develop¬ 
ment could be initiated* This typs of planning was 
to be totally different in conception and organisation 
from the centrally planned economies of the U. S.S.R. 
and allied countries. Indian planning was to be based 
on a mix^ economy in which both the public and 
the private sectors would co-exist. The state would 
t^tiction as the primum-mobile in the process of 
nomic development. This became inevitable in 
a sence of the needed private capital accumulation 
investment and the lack of entrepreneurial spirit, 
propertied classes in India do not take the risk of 
investing m modern plants and industries because of 
the longer gestation period involved and the absence 

of quick returns The position is well stated by 
Hubbard in the following words 


eco- 

the 

and 

The 


from other forms of 
of Indian investors still 


There IS scarcity of capital for industrial pur¬ 
poses in India and this is partly due to competition 

investment. The main body 

prefer to invest in real 
property, ornaments and jwellery, monev lending 

Srv^"‘^ "°7H"hk" j securities, rather than in in-' 
dustry-—. (Hubbard, G. E., “Eastern Industrili.a 

non And its Effect On The West." Page 257) 

become''!.h! 'he state has to mobilise resources and 

to stanf : S 7 likened this approach 

conveniently forgit Ihr^ompulsZ s7f an unX^-developtd 

them from the rich comtries of the woHd 
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1 Economists are generally agreed chat the First Five 
.'Year Plan launched in 1951^ .was essentially a rehabilita¬ 
tion programme. That explains its modest financial out¬ 
lays and physical targets. Real planning in India started 
with the Second Five Year Plan. The various estimates, 
that is, of savings and investments, capital-output ratios, 
capital-employment ratios, etc., have enabled the 
Planning Commission to visualise that by the end of 
the: Fifth F ive-Year Plan India would cross the “take 
off ” stage. If the strategy of growth formulated in the 
Second Plan is followed in the coming Plans, there 
is no doubt that by 1975 we shall turn the corner. 

The Second Plan had as its twin objectives a five 
percent annual increase in the national income and 
the rapid industrialisation of the country with particular 
emphasis on the development of heavy and basic in¬ 
dustries; Many academic economists in India and abroad 
raised their eye*brows at the concentration on the 
basic industrial sector on the ground that it was not 
warranted, by the theory of factor-proportions, etc. 
But we have to be on guard against these voices of 
despair. “ We need to free ourselves from the impe¬ 
diments of biased and inadequate pre-dilections and un¬ 
real and irrelevant theoretical approaches which in 
pur acadenaic traditions we are carrying with us as a 
heavy balhast. (Mrydal ; “Economic Theory Under¬ 
developed Regions, ” Page, 171.) 

* 

: The capital goods sector will give us steel and 
iron, and mining, engineering and electrical industries 
in the initial phase. In the next phase, the capital goods 
sector can feed the consumption goods sector. If we 
have enough of steel we can manufacture our own 
tractors, harvestors and combustors, and develop ferti¬ 
liser factories to meet the requirements of mechanised 
agriculture. In addition, steel can help us manufacture 
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railway wagons, sleepers and busses to put the means 
of communication and transport in proper gear. All 
these are steps towards the attainment of a self-sufficient 
economy. The social overheads (infra-structure) of the 
economy shall receive proper attention and so do small 
enterprises in the intermediate period. Pandit Nehru 
summarised our efforts in the following words. "We 
as an under-developed country, industrially under-deve¬ 
loped, have continually to fight trying to cross 
that barrier of under-development, so that we may 
be able to go a little faster. ” 

IV 

It is too early to assess the achiveraent of Pandit 
Nehru in the field of socio-economic planning in India. 
The broad trends, however, do show that the country 
is moving forward, slowly but surely. 

A few selected indicators reveal the steady ex¬ 
pansion of the Indian economy during the first decade 
(1951—62) of Planning. 

1. The national income increased by 42 percent 

2. The per-capita income went up by 16 percent 

3. Agricultural production increased by about 
41 percent 

4. Industrial production increased by 94 percent 

5. Steel production went up by 150 peicent 

All these advances have imparted a certain measure 
of strength and stability to our national economy, 
t can be safely asserted that our economy is moving 
away from its dead centre inspite of bottle-necks and 
difficulties. During this period science education 
received a big impetus. New fields of study were 
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.opened . and research encouraged. Not even atomir 
.science was left out. 

. .New elites consisting of . technocrats, engineers 
.business executives and bureaucrats are growing 
up in our society. These are the ‘‘ideal types” 
ot the,growing India. New social forces committed to 
th.e advancement ot science and industry have been 
. . . s a result, new moies and norms of behaviour 

conamensurate with the achievement-pattern of, society 
have emerged. The secondary and the tertiary 
groups are superceding primary groups. Functional 
relationships are replacing personal contacts. The in¬ 
troduction of land reforms, community development 
schemes, and Panchayti Raj in the villages have 
fostered a new social awareness in the rural areas. 
New pressure-groups are growing up in the cities and 
in the villages. Science and technology are slowly and 
impreceptibly generationg modern attitudes. The growth 
of craftsmen-entrepreneurs is a typical example of this. 

a 

« 

Pandit Ji’s dynamic nersonality lent a peculiar 
meaning to the social endeavours aimed at moder¬ 
nising India. If Toynbee’s Challenge and Response 
has any relevance as a historical-causative theory, 
it can be said that Pandit Ji fully responded to the 
challenges posed by Indian nationalism in the pre and 
post-independent India. As pointed out by D. P, 
Mukerjee “...the best of Nehru is in the plan, 
however vague and unsatisfactory it may be to the 
perfectionist. And the plan will work India even 
though some Indians may not work it excitedly. Those 
who would do it would make up the ideal type of 

man for India. It is an achievement of highest order. 

this transference of allegience from Rama-Rajya to 
a planned social order, this shifting of the axis of 
morality from sacrifice to planned endeavours.” (D. P. 
Mukerjee, ‘‘Diversities”, page, 40). 
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Men like Pandic Nehru are rarely produced by 
history. India has to learn to live without the 
tranquilising impact of his personality and grope her 

e best memorial to him would be to 
give a socialist orientation to our socio-economic 
structure. The building of a comprehensive and in¬ 
dependent industrial structure in the countiy is a 
prerequisite towards the attainment of a new social 
order. Pandit Ji laid down the broad direction of our 
advance. He did not believe in innuendos. If the 
objectives of planned development in India are to 
materialise, ambivalence and euphoria will have to be 
the casualties. The findings of the Mahalonobis Com¬ 
mission and the recent rise in the prices of food- 
grains and inter-related goods are disturbing trends and 
point to the enormity of the tasks facing us. Our 
planners would do wpII to pay heed to the following 
words of Karl Mannheim. “If there is a clash between 
the principle of organisation and the psychological needs 
of the individual and if institutions do not succeed in 
enlisting the souls of men employed in them, then their 
emotions go sour and general restlessness prevents 
constructive development”. If the premises and logic 
of this statement are accepted, institutional changes 
will have to be mtroduced into the socio-economic 
frame-work. If that is done, there is hope that we 
may be able to turn Pandit Ji’s dreams into realities. 


By courtesy of the Readers' Forum 

Amarsing College, Srinagar. 
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ANTI-COLONIALISM IN INDIAN 

FOREIGN POLICY 

(An Aspect of Nehru's Statesmanship) 

R. R. PARIHAR 

Since the attainment of her independence on 
August 15. 1947, and as a full-fledged member of the 

international community* India 
to share both the bounty and the burden of 
national life within the ambit of international law 
and relations. Accordingly, in course of the past 
fifteen years, a period of exceptionally severe stress 
and strain in international politics. Indian statesman¬ 
ship has striven to evolve a foreign policy simultaneously 
aimed at the national and international interest, with 
its centre of gravity located in world peace, it is 
now widely recognised that this policy rests on three 

cardinal principles; (i) Non-alignment with the two 

major power blocs; (ii) Promotion of freedom of all 

colonial peoples and (“0 Eradication of racial a.sc^ 

mination. As a matter of fact, in the light o* ^ge 
by eminent publicists, historians and 
on world affairs, the term colonialism 
in its comptehensive connotation normally involves 
both alien rule and the racial discrimination which 
a^lmost tvmiably accompanies the The nvo may 

be treated as a sort of concommitant of j 

that the congress party-the Patty m the 

country today-has repeatedly ^aiterated and endotsed 
in unequivocal terms, these tenets of Indian 
policy, often in the form of resolutions adopted on 

the occasion of its annual sessions. 
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The question has often and perhaps not imper¬ 
tinently been asked whether the British power on 
the eve of its withdrawal from the Indian sub-continent 
did not really bequeath to the successor Indian Go¬ 
vernment an altogether clean slate in world affairs. 
Is our diplomacy today a mere deduction from first 
principles or an induction from certain empirical 
facts, circumstances and the traditions of at least 
half a cenrurv before the advent of freedom ? Per¬ 
haps it is not scientific to return a straight ‘yes’ 
or ‘no' to a question of this type. Take, for 
instance, the tenet pertaining to non-alignment vis-a-vis 
power blocs. The world since the close of Second 
World War has in the apt phrase of Arnold 
Tonybee tended to be bipolar, with the U. S. A. 
and U. S. S. R. constituting the two poles. The phe¬ 
nomenon of cold war in this context in rather 
novel. Naturally enough, India's adoption of non- 
alignment in respect of the two super-powers and 
the alliances precipitated by them is a thoroughly new 

response to a radically new development in world 
politics. 

On the other hand, as will appear amply in the 
sequel, cne two ocher strands in our foreign policy- 
opposition to colonialism and racialism-have a very 
chorougn and stiong rootage in the saga of our struggle 
for national emancipation. Both before and after inde¬ 
pendence, India can legitimately claim to have put up 
a brave and consistent fight against the forces of 
rascism, imperialism and racialism. 


xhe Indian experience of racialism and colonial 
rule IS probably the longest of all other nations of 
sia and Africa. Above all, it is empirical and does not 
merely stem from doctrinal considerations and abstract 

Gama arrived at the port of Calicut 
on the Coast of India on May 27, 1498, The four 
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hundred and fifty years which began with this arrival 
and ended with the withdrawal of British forces from 
India in 1947, and of the European navies from China 
in 1949, constitute a clearly marked epoch of history. 
It is aptly termed by K. M. Panikkar as the Vasco Da 
Gama epoch of Asian history. For the later part of | 
this period, India formed a corner-stone in the arch ' 
of European imperialism in Asia, which receded with 
an astonishing speed since the dawn of Indian Indepen¬ 
dence. It was here in the brighest jewel of the British 
crown that racialism reached its high water mark in 
the hey-day of the British rule. It permeated all the 
services and constituted a cardinal feature of the alien 
rule througout the nineteenth century and even beyond. 
Lord Kitchener, an imperialist commander-in-chief of 
India, did not hesitate to state; " It is the consciousness 
of the inherent superiority of the European which 
has won for us India. However well-educated and clever 
a native may be, and however brave he may prove 
himself, I believe that no rank we can bestow on him 
would cause him to be considered an equal of the 
British officer.** At the height of the Ilbert Bill agitation 
in 1883, Mr Seton Kerr a former foreign secretary to 
the Government of India declared that the bill outraged 
the cherished conviction which was shared by every 
Englishman in India from the highest to the lowest, 
by the planter*s assistant in his lowly bungalow and 

by the editor in the full light of the presidency town 

from these to the chief commissioner, incharge o an 
important province, and to the viceroy on his throne 
the conviction in every man that he belong to a race 
whom God has destined to govern and subdue. Inis 
was typical of the British imperial belief about the 
racial inferiority of Indians. Jawahar Lai Nehru observes: 
“But we in India have known racialism in all its 1°^“® 
ever since the commencement of British rule. 4 he 
whole idealogy of this rule was that of the herrenvoJk 
and the master race, and the structure of government 
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was based upon it. Indeed, the idea of a master race 
is inherent in imperialism. There was no subterfuge 
about it; it was procialmed in unambiguious language 
by those in authority. More powerful than words 
was the practice that accompanied it. And genera¬ 
tion after generation, and year after year, India 
as a nation and Indians as individuals were subjected 
to insult, humiliation, and contemptuous treatment.” 


However, it was the llbert bill which helped to 
put in bold relief the phobia of race superiority on 
the part of the English in India. Sir Courtney, a 
British jurist and a veteran administrator introduced 
a bill in order to place British and Indian magistrates 
in the civil service on a status of equality. It was 
indeed, to remove the invidious distinction that existed 
between the Indian and the European members of the 
covenanted civil service. Under the then existing law, 
Europeans outside the presidency towns could only 
be tried by European magistrates or judges, and not 
by any Indian magistrate or judge, although he might 
be superior in rank to the Euopean member of the 
service in the district. Social life, too, reflected this 
approach, and from hotels and clubs and even from 
certain parks, unwritten laws excluded the Indians. 


Tj . appears to be hardly well-known that the 
British declaration of August, 1917, making gradual 

rea ization of self-government in India the ultimate 

goal of British policy caused shudders in the white 
services. The consequent introduction of dyarchy 
involved the appointment of Indians as ministers 
authorized to issue lawful orders to the highest civi 
o ftcjal m the province. And this caused an fxols 

Lee commission on Services endeavoured to make the 
aetvices especially attactive to the white men In faa 
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some of its recommendations resulted in additional 
discriminations in favour of white men and one of 
these included their novel right of commanding the 
services of Europhan medical officers for attendance 
on them or their families. Here was racial discrimina¬ 
tion with a vengeance, deplorable alike to national 
honour and medical ethics. There is, thus, more than 
enough evidence and substance in record of the British 
rule, amply indicative of the racial prejudices which 
characterized it in all its various ramifications, and, 
what is more, which deeply sank their iron in the 
national consciousness of India. 

In the ethos of our keen awareness of the evils of 
racialism and colonialism, perhaps no individual other 
than Gandhiji played a more vital and significant role. 
In his inimitable way he brought to bear on the 
Indian national consciousness the stark and barbaric 
realities of racial policies then at work in South 
Africa. With a steadfastness and sincerity so rare 
in human annals, he underwent innumerable hardships, 
and humiliations which were perpetrated on all persons 
of Indian origin in South Africa, for reason of race. 
He was occasionally dragged out of first or second 
class railway sears by railway and police officials of 
that country to satisfy the racial vanity of white 
passengers. Furthermore, on one occasion, he neatly 
risked his life at the hands of a white mob which 
had whipped itself into a terrible frenzy to lynch 
him, and later surrounded his host’s house, heartily 
wishing to ‘hang old Gandhi on the sour apple tree.’ 

During his long sojourn in South Africa, Gandhiji 
closely observed the multifarious manifestations of 
racialism, evolved and organised the first non-violent 
resistance to this injustice, and, above all, interpreted 
the racial phenomenon to his country men. It needs 
hardly any pointing out that no other Indian possessed 
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a more intimate, more thorough and more intense 
insight into the texture of racialism, and especially, 
of its South African brand. He was also probably 
the f irst Indian who succeeded in his endeavour to 
get a resolution on South African racialism passed on 
the occasion of the Calcutta session of the congress. 

held in 1901. 

Notwithstanding the chequered and hitherto unsettled 
origins of the caste system in this country, it is of interest 
to note that Gandhiji perceived a sort of racial reflec¬ 
tion in the traditional treatment which was meted out 
to the low caste Hindus by those of the upper castes. A 
believer in human equality and equality of opportunity 
for all, the influence of his work for the abolition of 
unrouchability can hardly be ever exaggerated. He appears 
to have implicitly held the view that the indigenous in¬ 
stitution was a sort of racial bias which certain sections 
of the Indian community observed towards those whom 
he affectionately described as ‘Harijans’. He was deeply 
sensitive to the iniquities of the caste system, to the 
ruthlessness with which it heavily impinged on the 
low caste Hindus, and, it may by stated without any 
exaggeration that the zeal and devotion which he 
later gave the reform and eradication of unrouchability 
were hardly a shade second to his enthusiastic and 
determined fight against racialism in South Africa. 

For over half a century, the Indian National 
Congiess moulded the Indian attitude towards imperia¬ 
lism, racialism and the allied phenomenon of fascism. 
Of course, it was, for long, primarily engrossed in 
internal politics and paid little attention to foreign 
developments. In the nineteen-twentees, it began to take 
some interest in world affairs. Since the outbreak 
of the First World War, the congress evolved into 
a gigantic mass organisation of the Indian people. 
In their eyes pd from the moral stand-point, its 
president, working committee, annual session and 
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resolutions adopted therein came to occupy the prestig 
and position of the Head of the State, of council of 
ministers, and session of the national parliament and 
the statutes enacted therein, respectively. It gradually 

developed a foreign policy which was based on the 
elimination of political and economic imperialism 
In the resolutions pertaining to world affairs, adopted 
on the congress platform, it it not difficult to discern 
the roots of our present day foreign policy vis-a-vis 
colonialism and racialism. In fact, a remarkable unity 
of outlook during this period marks the Indian stand 
on such diverse questions as the use of Indian troops 
for British imperial purposes in China or elsewhere, 
the Japanese aggression in Manchuria, the Italian 
conqusst of Abyssinia, the civil war in spain. the 
Nazi rape of Austria, the crisis in CzecWlovakia 
and the like. To take these situations in a rapid 
review, the congress, at its session held at Madras 
in 1927, adopted a resolution on the use of Indian 
troops for imperial interests in China. The resolution 
siad: ‘ The Congress has noted with deep resentment 
that Indian troops have again been used by the 
British Government to further their imperial designs 
in China and to hinder and prevent the people of 
China from gaining their freedom. The congress 
demands that all Indian troops and police forces still 
in China be recalled immediately and no Indian shall 
go to China in future as an agent of the British 
Government to fight or work against the Chinese 
people who in the opinion of the congress are the 
comrades of the Indian people in their joint struggle 
against imperialism...,.” 

About this time, in February 1927, a congress 
of the oppressed Nationalities was held at Brussels, 
in which Jawaharlal Nehru participated as the re¬ 
presentative of the Indian National Congress. From 
the vantage point of 1964, it could well be described 
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as the embryonic forerunner of the Afro-Asian Con¬ 
ferences of more recent times. 

Later, in the early thirtees, the congrees condemned 

the Japanese aggression in Manchuria. Japan was 

then pursuing an ambitious imperial policy with a 

view to diverting public attention at home and 

finding some relief for the tensions created by the 

then impending economic depression of world-wide 

dimensions. Subsequently, the fascist Italy's adventures 

against a backward and militarily weak Abyssinia and 

the western policy of appeasement of the aggressor 

were carefully analysed and unequivocally denounced 
by the congress. 


Likewise, in regard to civil war in Spain, in which 
the contest lay, primarily, between democracy and 
fascism. General Franco was almost openly helped bv 
Italian and German fascists through materials, and 
military advice, whereas, the two great western demo- 
cracies-the then leading members of the League of 
Nations-England and France, adopted the so called non 

the fence. The result was 
the rout of Spanish democracy and the extension of 

Uscism to another country in western Europe Tb^> 

National Congress deplored the policy of appeasemenr 

o ascism embarked upon by western democracies 

of Spam in the hour of their greatest tra^edv 
recent history. ^ cdtesr tragedy m 


of cIe4o^lo4k7a'’„%eLocrrcy’'i„g\t,ou^^^ a«asinatio„ 

Ina resolurion adope/d T October ,‘<^»°crata. 

Worfctng Committee sent their ^.ofou^d s^mpt^hy 
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to the people of Czechoslovakia The resolution added 
“Being themselves engaged in a war, though non¬ 
violent, but, nonetheless grim and exacting, against 
the greatest imperial power on earth, India cannot but 
be deeply interested in the protection of Czechoslovakian 
freedom”. The Republic was offered as a scape-goat 
to appease the hunger of Nazi wolves. The Munich 
Agreement ranged England and France almost openly 
on the side of Nazism and Fascism. 

In the Second world war, Britain became a bel¬ 
ligerent on September 3, 1939. The congress in its 
stand in regard to the war, stated in September, 1939; 
“If Great Britain fights for maintenance and extension 
of democracy, she must necessarily end imperialism in 
her own possessions.. ” Britain failed to come up to 
the acid test and the years of the war and its terminr- 
tion saw the congress in a non-violent struggle against 
British imperialism, although it did not for a moment 
waver in its hatred of fascist forces The congress 
thus adopted a uniform policy in its assessment of 
crucial world events and expressed its outright rejection 
of the forces of imperialism, racialism and fascism, 
operative anywhere and in any disguise, whatever. 

Since independence, India as a sovereign state has 
piled up another magnificent and prolific record of 
a sustained and spirited crusade against colonialism 
and racialism. To begin with, she came timely to the 
rescue of the Republic of Indonesia in the latter’s 
struggle against the expellee' Dutch imperialism which 
endeavoured to come back to Indonesia by mounting 
a full scale military action in violation of the U. N. 
Charter, on July 20, 1947. The Republic had been 
proclaimed on August 17, 1945. India together with 
Australia referred the matter to the Security Council. 
Apart from this, India convened an Asian Conference 
in New Delhi in January, 1949, in which a large 
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the Outch action as “the most naked and unabashed 
aggression” and even made an offer to President 

boekarno Indian statesman also 

criticised the Marshall aid to Hmland, 
interpreting it as a tacit approval of the Dutch 
aggression by the western powers. An American expert 
even opined that the Indian diplomatic pressure brought 
about an alteration in the American policy and the 
U.S.A. pressed the Dutch more strongly than betore 
for an agreement with the Indoesian republic, resulsing 
in the Dutch Indonesian Agreements at the Hague 

in the fall of 1949. 

As to racial discrimination in South Africa, the 
malady, as already pointed out began in the period 
1891-1914. The disabilities of the Indians further 
increased during 1914-38 and they reached their high 
water mark in 1938-46. In June 1946, India took the 

question of South Afriac to the United Nations General 

Assembly under Artitles 10 and 14 of the U.N. charter. 
The Indian viewpoint was ably espoused by Mrs. 
Vijay Lakshmi Pandit, our stand being that the treat¬ 
ment of Indians in South Africa constituted a viola¬ 
tion of the fundamental human rights and the principles 
of the charter. Field Marshal Smuts contended that 
the issue fell within the domestic jurisdiction clause 
of the charter, and, as such, it could not be taken up 
by the United Nations. The Union Government has 
since then been adamant on its stand although it has 
been amply borne out by the U. N. procedures and 
resolutions that the matter comes within the scope 
of the charter. Recently the special U.N. committee on 
the policies of Aparthied of the Government of Republic 
of South Africa, in its second interim report made 
public on I8th Junh, 19c3 has recommended that the 
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Security Council recommend to the member states to 
take political, economic and other measures against South 
Africa, beginning with an effective embargo on supply 
of arms and ammunition and petroleum. 

Furthermore, India has persistently striven to promote, 
and, accelerate the march to freedom of the non-self- 
Coverning peoples and territories within the purview 

S Zpters XI. XII, and XIII of the U, N. Chatter. 

She has also sincerely exhorted the states concerned 
to observe the basic objectives of the U. N. trustee¬ 
ship system in regard to the trust they administer. 
She has been eqally vigilant whether the administer¬ 
ing authority really promotes the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of the trust territories 
and their progressive development towards self-govern¬ 
ment. 

The trusteeship system applies, among others, to 
the territories now held under mandates, and the charter 
envisages the territories to be brought into relation¬ 
ship with the U. N. O. through appropriate trust 
agreement between the Administering Authority and 
the United Nations, under procedures broadly outlined 
in it. Strangely enough, the Union of South Africa 
is the only member state which has declined to conclude 
the trust agreement in regard to the mandate of South 
West Africa. And what is more. General Smuts told 
the meeting of the trusteeship Council, in 1946, that 
the union had conducted a plebiscite in the territory 
and incorporated it as an itegral part of its territories. 
India together with a large number of other member 
states called attention to the contravention of the 
charter thus caused by the South African move and 
called upon her to abide by the legal and 
obligations under the charter and the convenant. ^e 
Union government argues that the League of Nations 
as its death bed did not make U.N.O. the lagatee or 
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mandated territories. On the other hand, the Indian 
view has been substantially vindicated by the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice, according 
to which the union must respect the integrity of 
South West Africa, and administer it under the status 
-quo of the covenant, even though she is under no 
legal obligation to bring the same into the U N. 
trusteeship system. 

India insists on the Trusteeship Council 
effectively exercising its function in regard to consider- 
tion of report from the Administering Authority, 
acceptance and examination of petitions and provision 
of periodic visits to the trust territories She has 
expressed her dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
the petitions from the peoples of trusts are examined 
and the tendency to accept the version of the 
Administering Authority on their contents, without 
a careful consideration. She has advocated the recogni¬ 
tion of the following principles to guide and regulate 
the trusteeship system 

(a) plenary supervisory authority of U.N. and status 

of the Administering Authority as an agent of 
the U. N. ; 

(b) Sovereignty resides in the poeple of the trusts ; 

(c) Removal of racial discrimination, and, 

(dj Quickening the pace of developm'ent towards self- 
government in the trusts. 


Mutatis mutandis, India applies an equally liberal 

outlook to the peoples encompassed by the declara- 

tion on Non-self governing territories in Chapter XI 
of the Charter. 


By virtue of the mutuality of interests, the unity 
of experience of colonial rule and the noticeable 
attmity of the administrative and economic problems 
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stemming from the legacy of the now defunct colonialism 
oveTmajor parts of the globe, recent years have 
witnessed the emergence of an Afro-Asian group in 
the U N.O., with India acting as a sort of a senior guide 
rather than a leader. They have evolved a unity of 
outlook and articulation to questions of colonialism, 

war and peace. 

Outside the U.N.O., India also promoted Afro- 
Asian cooperation with the conferences at Baguio 
(May 1950), Colombo (Aptil-May 1954) Bagot (December 

1954) and Bandung (April 1955). as the chief landmarks 

thereof. Strangely enough, despite weighty and conclu¬ 
sive internal evidence to the conttary. to some western 
onsetvers, the Bandung meeting 

determined to draw blood from European imperialism. 

The anti-colonial and anti-racial a^s 
policy has had a mixed Emulated on the 

iLme. According to one ^ 

IS deeply /“‘’“‘'"while she stubbornly opposed the 

about the coritinu^ce of Brinsh colony , 

and Sisgapore?. Wh5 t .uopress the liber^aon 

Gurkhas from why has she been 

An Indian refusal to permit 3 “If,„ might 

upset the Nepalese economy ;rjc,„irection in Nepal 

have promoted communist insui ecnon 

f I' d * i^ I 'ther^ore°™ he^Gurkha troops would be 

iLiX Btf^idrihe maintenance of her hold over 
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Malaya, and thereby enable her to incidentally offer a 
potential maritime security to India in regard to the 
strategy of the Indian ocean. 

On the other hand, it is equally possible to look 
at independent India as a new Prometheus unchained, 
who, animated by the rainbow colours of idealism is 
determined to break the shackles of coloniol slavery 
everywhere. There is yet another view according to 
which India is not an idealist proraethus unchained 
but a power hungry and ambitious colossus out to 
emerge as the leader of the Afro-Asian nations with 
an undercurrent of an Indian Monroe doctrine per¬ 
ceivable in her strongly anti-colonial appeals to them. 
To broaden the picture a little towards the periphery, 
it is equally plausible to hold that the Indian disapproval 
of the emergence of S.EA.T.O. alliance in ' 
particularly of the South East Asia, is 
in the light of Its destructive impact on 


Indian objective of a leadership 
Afro-Asian Monroe doctrine. 


the region, 
intelligible 
the alleged 


masquerading as an 


A careful perusal of the corpus of writings and 
speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru, the Chief architect and 
interpreter of our foreign policy amply reveals the 
nature of the colonial and racial phenomena and their 
bearing on world peace. Dilating on the growth of 
colonialism as a function of industrial revolution in 
Europe and particularly in Britain, he writes : “The 

was backward industrially Ind 

^ compete with new mechanical 
civilization of the west. The new machine industries 

tor more rapidly and abundantly than 
^ industries. But to produce these goods 

to be'^had^*^ " required and much of this was not 

=0 market 

for countr.es wh.ch would provide the taw"materials 
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and buy manufactured goods. Asia and Africa were 
weak and Europe fell on them like a beast of prey. 

It was, indeed, the technological differential between 
the European and the non-European world which 
overwhelmed the latter and reduced it to colonial rule. 
And he further observes; “One of the two underlying 
causes of war in the world today is the domination 
of one country by another, and the other is the 
problem of racial relations. The progress of some 
races in knowledge or in invention and their success 
in war and conquest has tempted them to believe 

that they are racially superior. Abraham Lincoln 

pointed out that his country could not exist half slave 
and half free. So also, the world cannot long maintain 
peace if half of it is enslaved and despised. The denial 
of freedom and social and economic progress as well 
as the prevalence of racial discrimination are not only 
improper but are the seeds from which grows the 
evil tree of conflict and war.’’ 

In fact the Indian statesman’s historical perception 
is extraordinarily profound. He views Asia emerging 
from a long period of stupor and quiescence, the 
contemporary period being a watershed, a water divide 
where the age of decadent Asia ends and that of the 
resurgent and free Asia begins, and that we are on 
the threshold of latter. His historical insight into the 
causation and working of various socio-ecenomic forces 
in world history apqears to catch, for him, the vision 
of an Asia and presumably Africa, possessed of the 
status of equality and progress with the West, com¬ 
pletely freed of all vestiges of Western imperialism 
and capable of occupying their rightful place in the 
comity of nations. It is some such universal and 
ethically satisfying perspective as this which lends a 
graceful rationale to the current Indian crusade against 
colonialism and racialism and presents it as a logical 
corollary of India’s perennial quest for international peace. 
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DR. M. S. WANT 

The Unity of Shakespeare’s work is such that 
none of his plays can be fully understood in isolat¬ 
ion, some of the implications of each play emerging 
only when it is seen in the context of his whole 
cannon. It is difficult not to agree with Mr. Eliot 
who finds in “this unity one of the measures of major 
poetry and drama.” There is a book or article on 
Shakespeare published every day of the year so that 
one feels as if Shakespeare had condemned the world 
to the everlasting torment of explaining his masterpieces! 
There is a real danger that the enormous flood of 
bookish writing upon him at present may swamp his 
continuous function as a provider of dramatic entertain¬ 
ment. And yet to read and think about Shakeapeare 
is to draw life from an inexhaustible store, and each 
man has his report to make on what he has found 
there. Critics are making it their business to return 
to the pursuit of scholarship and accumulation of 
facts, Shakespeareology becoming a kind of variant 
upon Shakespeareolatry. 

In the light of perspective that time affords, one 
must begin the story with Shakespeare’s contemporaries, 
if not indeed with Shakespeare himself, and certainly 
during his lifetime. It is essential to consider con¬ 
temporary opinion concerning Shakespeare, among men 
who express themselves on drama and poetry which 
Shakespeare had common with them, and who judge 
by cannons whih governed criticism in his own dav. 
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This kind of approach is helpful in that it throws 
light on Shakespeare’s own conceptions of his art. It 
proves Shakespeare’s popularity with the play-goer 
and the play—reader and his reputation as a poet 
with literary pretensions both in drama and in non- 
dramatic poetry, suggesting, at that early date, that 
drama on which Shakespeare was engaged was looked 
upon as a literary product as well as a form of 
public entertainment. 

As Professor Dobre’e put it, if Shakespeare were 
a young man now, his idiom would be modelled on 
that of Ibsen or Shaw. Living in his own era, he 
drived it from Marlowe and Kyd. There is, of course, 
a vast difference between the creative genius of 
Shakespeare and the skilled artisanship of, say, a 
Heywood or a Massinger. Into the world of dramatic 
form Shakespeare pours an infinitely richer ore beyond 
all immediate needs of stage and audience. But it is 
wrong to think that he transcended the form itself to 
the point where his intention is made to burst beyond the 
frontiers of intelligible action and thought in representa¬ 
tion upon the stage.’’ It is true now, as it ever was, 
that an approach to Shakespeare, beyond the range 
of dramatic illusion, will always lead to something 
like A. C. Bradley’s Shakespearian Tragedy which, 
instead of considering a Shakespeare play in terms of 
its total impact, makes it merely a study of ch^acter. 
Of course, Bradley should stand discredited lor his 
attempt to hypostasize one element. One wishes that 
Bradley, soaked as he was in the Greeks and in 
Aristotle, could have realized that at every turn the 
complexity of the structure of a Shakespeare play 

outstrips one’s critical tags, the play being like a 
sustained and continuous musical composition, the parts 
of which are resiliently related to each other and to 
the whole. It is on the basis of this wholeness that 
one can explain the conquering power of Shakespeare s 
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plays upon such a revolutionary dramatist and critic 
as George Bernard Shaw who, in spite of his in- 
tellectualism, confessed his fondness for Shakespeare 
and “laughed like (sic) a yokel” at the laughter-raising 
clownery, even such as that of Launce and his dog 
in Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Many mistakes of the critics of Shakespeare oiigin- 
ated in the wrong notion ‘that Shakespeare wanted 
art’, giving full liberty to the learned and cultured 
age of Dryden and Pope to make rhe illustrious Elizabe¬ 
than a virgin field to be tilled critically. Governed 
by ‘the polestar of the ancients’, by the critical fashions 
of the time under the influence of French taste, and 
bj' what they called ‘correctness’, the eighteenth centuty 
critics offered some distressing adaptations for the 
stage of some of Shakespeare’s plays. But the full 
measure of the genius of Shakespeare is to be found 
in the actual moulding of their literary theory in 
the face of the literary fact of his plays. Dryden 
who could not but see Shakespeare as an ‘irregular’ 
genius recognized ‘a larger soul of poetry’ in him. 
‘The rules’ themselves were to be questioned under 
the impact of Shakespeare. At the hands of Johnson 
the socalled ‘Unities’ were under fire. The romantic 
age that followed toed the line of the eighteenth 
century. Shakespeare was philosophised by tne Germans 
as by their disciple Coleridge who, although convinced 
of Shakespeare’s genius being commensurate with his 
judgment, gave a tromendous amount of evidence of 
his owe prejudices in rejecting what he did not like. 
In Coleridge’s view, such things as the Porter scene 
in Macbeth were false. In Hazlitt’s enthusiastic indigna¬ 
tion there is hardly much for rejoicing. Lamb 
hypostasizes the sheer poetry of the plays actually 
meant for the stage. In Victorian era, many investiga¬ 
tions in many directions were pursued culminating in 
the biographical method of Dowden and Sir Sidney 
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Lee on the hand and the Dithyrambs of Swinburne 
on the other The end of the nineteenth and the opening 
of the twentieth century were marked by the renewed 
triumph of Shakespeare’s plays on the boards. A series 
of outstanding actormanagers like Sir Henry living 
and Johnston Forbes-Robertson and, later on, the 
dramatic critics like Granville-Barker and William 
Poel insisted on a better understanding of stage-craft 
to mark their time off from the last twenty years 
during which we have been in full tide of reaction 
from Shakespeare the playwright to Shakespeare the 
poet. In fact, the Elizabethans, who never lost sight 
of Shakespeare the poet, saw this hardening of Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays into dramatic poems to be enjoyed in 
what Pennyson might call ‘the little theatre under 
one’s own hat’. But it is Walter Whiter’s Specimen 
of (X Commentary in the eighteenth century that one 
finds the modern technique of analysis of Shakespeare’s 
imagery, symbolism and even what has been termed 
as the ‘image-cluster.’ During the nineteen-thirties, 
this kind of approach became, under the influence 
of Bergson’s intuitional philosophy and Croce’s aesthetic 
theory, the approach of ‘imaginative intuition’ necessi¬ 
tating what Abercromie termed ‘A plea for the libery 
of interpreting.’ G. Royland’s ‘W^ords and Poetry,’ 
Miss Spurgeon’s ‘iterative imagery and ‘image-clusters,’ 
Prefessor Empson’s dog-symbolism in Timon of Athens, 
Cleanth Brooks and Clemen’s clues to Shakespeare’s 
dramatic use of imagery and, finally, Mr. Wilson 
Knight’s new approach to imagery in a considerable 
series of books among which The Wheel of Fire is 
most admirable. One need hardly mention the appli¬ 
cation of the psychology of Freud and Jung leading 
to books like Stewart’s Character and Motive in 
Shakespeare and E. Jones’s Hamlet and Oedipus. At 
present the schools of Yeats and Eliot set admired 
models with which Shakespeare is supposed to compete, 
a poetry of themes, symbols, allegory, music, multiple 
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planes of meaning, which compelled a highly personal 
response in its readers, with the inevitable problem 
of such an approach. The words ‘ambivalence,’ indica¬ 
ting dual layers of meaning, would appear to cover 
varied and even conflicting interpretations, with as rival 
and indeed opposed diagnoses of the significance of 
‘disease-imagery’ in Hamlet. All these interpretations 
are, as Mr. Eliot so well rut it. subject to some 
concensus^ among ‘persons apparently qualified to 
interpret.’ It is possible to review the whole Shakes¬ 
peare problem from the point of view what one 
rnight call the Shakespeare audience. Many contribu¬ 
tions to the knowledge of Shakespear’s audience have 
already been made. 

But when all this is said and done, the essential 
fact remains that Shakespeare’s art was designed for 
the living theatre. This was formerly the ground 
that had been won and need not be vindicated 
today. The printed book must not be allowed to 
replace the stage in one’s approach to the genius of 
the greatest of all writers for the stage. 


In the circumstances it is difficult not to feel 
irritated at the Shakespearian scholars, so to sav, 
bedevilling what is, from Shakespeare’s point of view 
a very simple matter. It is more than obvious that 
Shakespeare wrote poetic drama. And poetic drama 

^rama or drama plus 
poetry. It is, drama in which poetry does not appear 

as something ornamental. But it is a form in which 
poetry and drama are integrated, poetry intensifying 
drama so that the two are inseparable and inter¬ 
dependent and inextricably related to the theatre 

.that the audience be told that 
Othello, whoi loved Desdemona, killed her because 

ago instigated him. That would be something like 
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what Byron set out to do in his overenthusiasm for 
clasical simplicity, in the matter of the Doge’s passion 
in his miscarried Marino Faliero. The play-goer 
will, in Shakespeare’s play, insist on the gradual 
demonstration of the tragic passion which overthrows 
Othello’s sovereign reason. That is precisely how 
Shakespeare does it all just to impress on the mind 
of the audience the problem of evil which a tragedy 
studies. Here is a passage from Macbeth : 

"Tomorrow and tomorrow, and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterday have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. It is a talc 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing.” 

Macbeth finds himself in the swirl of a terrible 
situation* Every image in this passage reinforces and 
is absorbed into his mood of total despair. First of 
all the suggestions of time; the slow monotony of 
tomorrows and yesterdays, the creeping petty pace 
toward the final doom. Then those of impotence 
and of insignificance of life blending them, 

the brief candle, the walking shadow, the hana actor, 
the wildgibbering. Each image is itself striking, but the 
effect of the whole is far greater than the mere 
enumeration of its parts. It is how Shakespeare used 
imagery to intensify drama. 

It is possible to quote hundreds of passages to 
amplify this statement. Here is another passage 
Antony and Cleopatra Enobarbus describing the ratal 

beauty of Cleopatra ; 
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"The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn’d on the water; the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love^sick with them; the oars were 

silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 

It beggar’d all description: she did lie 
In her pavilion-cloth-of-gold of tissue— 
O’er'-picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature: on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 

With divers-colour’d fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid did.” 

Scholars might discover that Shakespeare glanced 
at the Morlowe verses beginning with “was this 
the face that lauched a thousand ships” before writing 
the passage under reference. The point to be made 
here is that the passage is dramatic poetry, the 
dramatist’s purpose being not to describe beauty as 
such, but to show how Antony could be fatally 
drawn towards it, his reason overthrown, and his 
heart ‘pursed up’ by a femme fatale. The erotic 
imagery reinforces this impression. Moreover, passages 
like this point to another problem, the notion of 
drama as the art of illusion as ancient as the rival 
view that drama imitates life. At any rate, 
two concepts are not contradictory, although 
have their origins in the literary theories of 
and Aristotle. ^Shakespeare lent his support to 
views. Hamlets advice to the players insists on 
the mimitic function of drama. But Prospero’s speech 
at the conclusion of the masque in The Temvest is 

* 1 I of the imaginative power of 

Ulusion. The purpose of the verses like those of 

Enobarbus here is, among other things, that of ex¬ 
tending the boundaries of drama for beyond the 
physical limits of the stage. 


these 

they 

Plato 

both 
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As for Shakespeare’s history plays, the artist in 
him modifies the torpid fact of the Hollinshed-Hall 
records and surmounts all the difficulties which, 
according to Miss Ellis-Fermor, he has to reckon with, 
these histories becoming tragedies as the other trage^ 
dies are tragedies. 

Shakespeare’s fame in non-dramatic peotry is more 
than ensured. His contemporaries generally concluded 
that Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, and Shakespeare made 
a notable quartet. His poetry gives that sense of 
wholeness that life was in the Renaissance in the 
sixteenth century. Perhaps it was the loss of this 
wholeness which made Mr, Eliot charge the centuries 
following it with “the dissociation of sensibility. 


A FINER THING THAN POETRY 


BY 

KENNETH S. WOODROOFE 


There is probably no more arresting statement 
among the many arresting statements in Keats’ letters 
than his suggestion that poetry is not so fine a thing 
as philosophy. It is not the kind of remark we expect 
from him and it takes us by surprise. Yet it was not 
the expression of a whimsy but the deliberate and 
considered assertion of a conclusion he had arrived 
at. An elucidation of its meaning is essential for an 
understanding of his outlook. 

Keats had already displayed an interest in philosophy 
before he made this declaration. In a letter to John 
Taylor on 24th April, 1818, he says : 

V f have been hovering for some time between an 

exquisite sense of the luxurious and a love for 

philosophy-were I calculated for the former I should 

be glad but as I am not I shall turn all my soul 
to the latter ” 


, 0 , 0 ^'^ his famous letter to Woodhouse on 27th October 
1818, on the poetic character he deliberately contrasts 

he' Sv/”" Wh°t when 

the amoral nature of the poetic response. “The^poetical 
Iht ^ character-it enjoys light a^^d 

shade, It lives in gusto, be it foul or fair high or 
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low, rich or poor, mean or elevated. It has as much 
delight in conceiving an lago as an Imogen.” 

The Doet* Qua poet is content to experience every- 
thing and It Irely content but delighted. His reac- 
tions are not primarily governed by moral or intellectual 

considerations. 


In his reference to the ‘virtuous philosopher" and 

the •• camelion poet ” Keats is clearly di««tentiating 
between the moral attitude of the one and the f . 
uninhibited attitude of the other, in tni 
one is led to feel that the attitude of the phiioso 

pher would be if a'1ine"r thing than'poetry 

on the ground that “it does no harm from .tsrehh 

?aste for the bright one because they both end m 

speculation. ’ 

•• Speculation." in the Keat^an sense «^norjhe 

is'’'t°he”t vetberron of profound 

thought and feeling 3 ofeture “ Death on 

Witness his I tter to^his brothers George 

‘nd Tom on 21st. without any 

In this picture we have “"Pleasantn«s 

momentous depth of s„e£ulation that justifies 

bur, its repulseveness. The things is 

the poets relishing , (jggp eKcitation of 

not philosophic apecu ation 

mind and spirit that IS mg„ ^g This, m 

X u wha“ Keats describes as the work's “intensity. 
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“ The excellence of every Art is its intensity 
capable of making all disagreables evaporate from 
their being in close relationship with Beauty and 
Truth, ” hedeclares. “ Examine King Lear and you 
will find this exemplified throughout.” 

Keats, then, discriminated between the poetic 
and philosophical approach and this differentiation 
is made just as sharply in the passage which contains 
the statement that poetry is not so fine a thing as 
philosophy At the same time his angle of approach 
is somewhat different and we are introduced to another 
description of the poetic consciousness, not contradic¬ 
tory to that presented in the remarks on the poetic 
character but emphasising a somewhat different aspect. 

The context of the passage which is to be found 
in his letter to George and Georgiana Keats of 
Febuary-May, 18l9 needs to be examined if we are 
to grasp the full implications of the statement. 

Keats’, starting point is the striking similarity he 

has noted between man and the animals. 

% 

‘‘The greater part of men make their way with 
the some instinctiveness, the same unwandering eye 
from their purposes, the same animal eagerness as 
the Hawk’’ he writes ‘‘The Hawk wants a mate, so 
does the man-look at them both. They set about 
it and procure one in the same manner. They want 
both a nest and they both set about one in the 
some manner—they get their food in the same manner- 
The noble animal man for his amusement smokes his 
pipe—the Hawk balances about the clouds—that is 
the only difference of their leisures. This it is that 
makes the Amusement of Life—to a speculative mind 
I go among the fields and catch a glimpse of a stoat 
or a fieldmouse peeping out of the withered grass— 
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the creature hath a purpose and its eyes are bright 
with it. I go amongst the buildings of a city and 
I see a man hurrying along—to what ? the creature 
has a purpose and his eyes are bright with it.” 


“ May there not be superior beings amused with 
any graceful though instinctive attitude my mind may 
fall into as I am entertained with the alertness of a 
stoal or the anxiety of a Deer.^” Keats goes on to ask. 
” Though a quarrel in the streets is a thing to be hated 
the energies displayed in it are fine; the commonest 
Man shows a grace in his quarrel. By a superior being 
our reasonings may take the same tone-though erroneous 
they may be fine. This is the very thing in which 
consists poetry; and if so it is not so fine a thing 
as philosphy. For the same reason that an eagle is 

not so fine a thing as a truth. 


In some ways this is a restatement of the attributes 
of the poetic character. There is the same emphasis 
on a point of view that transcends moral considerations 
and makes no judgments in terms of good and evil. 
It simply takes delight in what it sees. Poetry is the 
attainment of a godlike consciousness that is able to 
look at mankind and its doings with the same disin¬ 
terested delight and amusement with which 
is able to look at a stoat or a deer. It the per- 

ception of things from a detached yet 
of view that is not concerned with judging, evaluating 
or assessing The virtuous philosopher would condemn 
the quarrel in the streets just as he would be shocke 
at the malignity of an lago. The poet perceives 
that the energies displayed in the quarrel are fin 
though it is also a thing to be hated. 


This time, however, a qualifying note is introduced. 
The disinterested amusement at the spectacle, of hving 
creatures is the very thing in which consists poet y 
yet it is not so fine a thing as philosophy. 
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It is interesting is note that Schopenhauer appears 
to have taken much the same view as Keats. Schopenhauer 
emphasised that the artist and philosopher have in 
common a certain emancipation from the trammels of 
everyday existence and from the modes of thought 
and awareness which are inseparably part of such 
existence. Both of them are able to stand back from 
experience, thereby achieving the kind of apprehension 
described by Keats. There the similarity ends however, 
and Schopenhauer proceeds to, make a distinction 
between the two that is very akin to Keats’ differen¬ 
tiation. The philosopher’s aim, he points out, should 
be to provide a comprehensive and as far .is possible 
complete account of the world, to delineate its innermost 
character and essence when it is viewed as a whole. 
The arts, on other hand, tend to give us fragmentary 
glimpses only; a “ fleeting image ” of some part of the 
reality, an example, not the whole. Is not this what 
Keats meant when he declared an eagle is not so 
fine a thing as a truth ? 

There is, however, an important difference between 

Keats conception of what is involved in philosophy 

and that generally held by philosophers. When he 

uses the term “philosophy” he is doubtless referring to 

the goal of philosophy in the accepted sense, namely 

the viewing of the world as a whole in contrast to 

a glimpse of some part of reality. He did not believe 

however, that this perception of ultimate truth is 

attained by the usual intellectual processes that philoso¬ 
phers engage in. 

‘T have never yet been able to perceive how any 
t ing can be known for truth by consequitive reasoning” 
he says to Bailey in his letter of 22nd November 
lc5i/, and this statement follows immediately upon his 
declaration: ” I am certain of nothing but the Holiness 
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of the Heart’s affections and the truth of imagination. 
What the imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth.” 

The aim of philosophy is the apprehension of 
truth, of the nature of reality itself but the faculty for 
apprehending it is the imagination, and the distinctive 
characteristic of imagination is the apprehension of 
beauty. Two fine things—poetry, in the sense of a 
godlike apprehension of things as they are in their 
particularity, and philosophy, in the sense of the per¬ 
ception of the world as a whole, are necessary for a 
full and satisfactory human existence Does not this 
mean however, that they must both be present in a 
great work of art 7 It is not enough for it to give 
us a vivid perception of the particular, a fragmentary 
glimpse of some part of reality. It must also give us 
that finer thing, a vision of the whole. 


Moreover, this vision of the whole is reached 
through the imagination, not through * consequitive 
reasoning. Keats exalts philosophy in terms of its ends 
but eliminates the methods it usually adopts as inade- 
auate and ineffective, as an examination of his statements 
about the intellect, its use and development, reveals. 

Keats did not dismiss the intellect as of little 

value. -’Nothing is finer for the purposes of great pro- 

ductions than a very gradual ripening of the intellectua 
powers,” he tells his brothers George and Tom, m 

his letter of 23rd January, 1818, Yet his view of the 
way in which the intellect should be used and developed 
differs markedly from the general conception. | 

to Keats the usual process of making up ones 
and coming to conclusions should be abandoned. 

” The only means of strengthening one s 
is to make up one’s mind about nothing to ^ , 
mind be a throughfare for all thoughts. Not a s 
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party ” he declares (letter to George and Thomas Keats, 
17th 27th September 1819) This is consistent with 
his presentation of the poetic character. T he poet 
must welcome and entertain everything. He must 
bar nothing. In the realm of the intellect this means 
entertaining every point of view. There must be no 
censor in his mind. 

The attempt to make up one’s mind was, in Keats’ 
view, a positive hindrance to the poet. "Negative 
capability”, the quality that he declared went to form 
a man of achievement, especially in literature, is nothing 
more or less than the ability not to make up one’s 
mind. It is "when a man is capable of being in 
uncertainties, mysterious doubts, without any irritable 
reaching after fact and reason ” Not only is it not 
necessary for man to reach conclusions if he is to be 
a poet. It may be a positive handicap As example 
Keats cited Coleridge who, he said “would let go a 
fine isolated verisimilitude caught from the Penetralium 
of mystery, from being incapable of remaining content 
with half knowledge.” (Letter to George and Thomas 
Keats, 2L December 1817). 

W^e see, then, that certain processes often associated 
with the philosophic quest—consecutive reasoning, 
making up one’s mind “irritable reaching after fact 
^tid reason , the inability to rest in uncertainties 
mysteries and doubts were ruled out by Keat" as’ 
being incompatible with the poetic process. Indeed 
the process he advocates is the reverse of this ’ 

"Let us not go hurrying about and collecting 
honey, beelike buzzing here and there impatiently from 
a knowledge of what is to be aimed at”, he writes 

1 ^ 1^ ti t let us open our 

leaves like a flower and be passive and receptive- 

oudding patiently under the eyes of Apollo and taking 
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hints' from every noble insect that favours us with 
a visit-sap will be given us for meat and dew for 
drink”. 

This attitude of utter openness and receptivity to 
experience, not only refraining from selecting or 
rejecting, but not being handicapped by the knowledge 
of what is to be aimed at, is regarded as the 
essential' condition for the perception of truth. 

“Dilke will never come at a truth as long as he 
lives because he is always trying at it” declares Keats, 
and it is interesting to note that it was the example 
of Dilke that prompted both his remarks on negative 
capability and his emphasis on strengthening the 
intellect by making up one’s mind about nothing. 
AkCCording to Keats, irritable reaching after fact and 
reason will ensure that one will miss the perception 
of truth. The finer thing than poetry will ultimately 
be achieved by the poet, not the philosopher. 
when it is attained we have a work of art which 
gives us the vision of* Truth which is Beauty and 
the vision-of Beauty which is Truth. 

If you want to avoid monotony. 

Then why not study botany. ? 

If you want to quell your wrath 
Turn your attention to dear old math. 

If you wish to be really fiendish 
Give yourself to speaking English. 

If you are looking for total inamersion 

Go and drown yourself in Persian; 

If you want to kick ^ up a shindy 
You can do it well in Hindi. 

If you are growing tired of analogy 
How about a course in zoology? 

If you are filled with grim defiance 
Your metier is political science. 
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If to all those you are inimicil 
Study the science of things physical. 
And if none of these will ever do 
Console yourself by studying Urdu. 

All this you’ll find in Srinagar. 

But if you go Jammu—ah ! 

You can sharpen your native wit. 

On the problems of old Sanskrit. 

You can lose your bonhomie 
Studying the world’s economy. 

You can analyse chemical components 
With no fear of any opponents. 

You can forsake life’s mystery. 

And contemplate man’s history. 

And if you feel that all this mocks 
You can turn your gaze on rocks. 

For though we offer no theology 
We can give you guidance in geology. 
So you as wise as wise can be 
And end up with a fine degree! 


COLERIDGE AND OPIUM 

By 

R. R. MEHROTRA, 


Poets have often had a feverish craving for 
physical stimulants. It is one of the strange paradoxes 
ot the literary world that the pure heavenly flame 
of genius has again and again had to contend with 
the foul murky vapours which exhale from the lower 
animal nature. One such stimulant is opium which 
has, among its addicts, Ijesides Coleridge, men like 
Voltaire, Madama de Stael and De Qumcey. It has 
been argued, not unoften, that Coleridge’s imagination 
was narcotised, that opium took away what it had 
at first bestowed, the creative energy. We here aim 
gjjgfjiining the validity of such an assertion. 


and moral 
in one of 
swam the 


Opium and Coleridge have been friends since he 
was fifteen. The sonnet entitled Pain recalls a very 
important early incident which resulted in a physical 

■ struggle. It was the year 1787. Coleridge, 
the bathing excursions at Christ Hospital, 
New River in his clothes, and let them 
drv on his back in the fields. He was bedridden 
with rheumatic fever and jaundice. In 1791. he caught 
cold which developed into rheumatism ; and in a letter 

of 28th Nov., 1791, he refers to opium for the first 
time. He was bold enough 
brother George to whom in 
dated November 21,1791, he 

used to have any disagreeable ^ , . , • 

the time of writin g this letter Coleridge was just 

E. L. Griggs. Collected Letters, (Oxford, 1956-59) Letter to 
George, November 21,1791; 


to mention this to his 
an unpublished letter 
writes ; “Opium 
effects on me.’’ 


never 

‘ At 
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ninteen and the letter just mentioned is proof enough 
that he saw harm in the practice. There was, in 
fact, nothing remarkable in Coleridge’s use of opium. 
It was quite common at this time for doctors to 
prescribe and administer opium to their patients. 
Coleridge had noticed them do so in the army and 
also at the Lonoon Hospital. And we can, therefore 
safely assume that even in 1787, he was himself 
given an opiate in the school sick-ward where he lay 
suffering from rheumatic fever and jaundice. Taking 
of opium in moderation was not considered to be a 
disgraceful thing at the time. It was, moreover, 
obtainable without difficulty. Thus, from ill-health 
Coleridge resorted to opium ; from opium, again, 
sprang fresh cycles of ill-health. His ill-health was 
both the cause as well as the effect of opium. 


Next we hear of his opium in connection with 
some mental worry and restlessness. This time it 
appears before his great poems come into existence. 
And by now opium became a part ot his habit. A 
letter has been discovered in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, dated Saturday, 2nd March, 1795 

(The date is wrong, the year should be 1796), in 
which he informs Bdwards : 


‘‘Since I last wrote you, I have been tottering 
on the edge of madness—my mind overbalanced on the 
contraside of Happiness-the repeated blunders of the 
printer, the forget-fulness and blunders of my associate 
etc. etc. abroad, and at home Mrs. Coleridge dangerouslv 
ill, and expected hourly to miscarry. Such has been 
ray situation for the last fortnight-1 have been obliged 
to take laudanum almost every night.” « (And vet 

2 . Collected Letters, 1,174 


n. 
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That opium became a regular of his daily life 
is evident from another letter written towards the 
end of the year 1796 to one of his intimate friends. 
This time a severe attack of neuritis (painful inflamed 
condition in a peripheral nerve fibre) led him to 
opium. He wrote to Poole on Nov. 5,1796; 


*‘I take twenty-five drops of leudanum every five 
hours, the ease and spirits gained by which have 
enabled me to write you this flighty but not exaggerated 

account.” 

Again, the same account was given to Thelwall. 
a few days later; 


“A nervous affection from my right temple to the 
extremity of my right shoulder almost distracted me 
and made the frequent use of laudanum absolutely 


necessary. 




referring to his sufferings 
Coleridge writes to his 


Finally in April, 1798, 

from an ulcerated tooth, 
brother George : 

■•Laudanum gave me repose not sleep; but 
you, I believe know how divine that 
a spot of enchantment, a green spot of a " 

and flowers and trees in the very heart of a waste 

of sands ’’ ® 

These extracts from his letters ^ 

things. In the first place, it is evident 

cannot be taken as a reliable gui e , began 

point of time at which his use of laudan _ i 


3. 

4, 

5 


Collected Letters, Letter to Poole Nov. 5. 9 • 

Ibid. Letter to Thelwall. Dec 17.9b. p. 193. 
Ibid.. Letter to George. April. 1798, p. 240. 
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We may, for instance, comp?re the foregoing with 
the following note-book entry dated Nov. 3,1810 
where referring to the year 1797, he wrote. 

•‘Yet this supernatural effort injured me—that I 
did not suffer to act on ray mind, preyed on my 
body—it prevented my finishing the Christabel —and 
at the retirement between Linton—and Perlock was 
the first occasion of my having recourse to opium. 

te 

According t4>« this entry Coleridge began taking 
opium in 1797 while his own letters quoted above 
trace his first use of opium as back as 1787. ‘*H.is 
moraory for dates, rightly says Lowes, “always 
tracherous, was no longer to be relied on, and he 
apparently left out of account as unimportant his 
occasional resort to the drug as an anodyne before 
the fatal habit bad been formed. The letters before 
us, written without the slightest effort at concealment, 
offer conclusive evidence of Coleridge’s use of opium 
before and during the Nether Stowey period.” 

Another fact established by these lettelfs is that 
Coleridge first had recurse to opium as an anodyne 
for his bodily ailment, and not for the sake of pleasure. 
It was the medicinal efficacy of opium alone which 
drove him to it again and again until he became 
slave to the peculiar excitement which opium intoxica¬ 
tion creates. Quincey, however, holds a contrary 

view and remarks, somewhat maliciously, that though 
Coleridge began in the desire to obtain relief, ‘ the”re 
is no proof that he did not end in voluotuousness.’’® 
I^or the proof, and a solid one. let us turn to 
Coleridge himself. Writing in April. 1826. he says ; 

6. Kathlean Coburn (ed.): ^Jute-books of Samuel Tav nr 
Coleridge. (London. 1957 and 1962) Entrv-Nov. S 1810 

7. The Road to Xanadu. Chap. XXI. ' 

8. De Quincey'. Confession of an English Opium Eater (New. 
York Macmillan. 1917). 
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“I wrote a few stanzas three and twenty years 
ago, soon after my eyes had been opened to the true 
nature of the habit into which I had been ignorantly 
deluded by the seeming magic effects of opium, in 
the sudden removal of a supposed rheumatic affection, 
attended with swellings in my knees and palpitation 
of the heart and pains all over me, by which I had 
been bed-ridden for nearly six months. Unhappily 
among my neighbour’s and landlord's books were a 
large number of medical reviews and magazines. I 
had always a fondness (a common case, but most 
mischievous turn with reading men who are at all 
dyspeptic) for dabbling in medical writings; and in 
one of these reviews I met a case which I fancied 
very like my own, in which a cure had been affected 
by the Kendal Black Drop. In an evil hour I procured 
it : it worked miracles, the swellings disappeared, the 
pains vanished- I was all alive, and all around me 
me being as ignorant as myself, nothing could exceed 
my triumph. I talked of nothing else, prescribed the 
newly discovered panacea for all complaints, and 
carried a little about with me, not to lose any 
opportunity of administering “instant relief and speedy 
cure” to all complainers. stranger or friend, gentle 
or simple. Alas! it is with a bitter smile, a laugh 
of gall and bitterness, that I recall this period of 
unsuspecting delusion, and how 1 first became aware 
of the Malestorm, the fatal whirlpool to which i 
was drawing, just when the current was beyond my 
strength to stem. The state of my mind is truly 
portrayed in the following effusion, for God knows 1 
that from that time I was the victim of pain and 
terror, nor bad I at any time taken the flattering 
poison as a stimulus or for any craving after 

pleasurable sensation.’ 

I think, th is is enough to refute 
9. Collected Letters. April. 1826. 
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charge 


against 


Coleridge having resorted to opinni 
for the s^ake of pleasurable sensation. Lydia Wanger 
has also proved in the Psychoanalytic Revuw that 
Coleridge’s initial experience with laudanum and opium 
were connected with his interest in contemporary 
physiological and medical theories on stimulation and 
sensation which she describes.^® 


It now remains to examine how for opium is 
responsible for either creating or destroying his poetic 
genius. Quite a good majority of reputed Coleridgeans 
have firmly believed that opium, not Coleridge, was 
the poet. Without opium, they feel, he might have 
left a richer legacy of verse, but even so there 
would have been, as Lamb once put it “no more 
Christabels and Ancient Mariners," Lowes insists that 
The Ancient Manner must, as a work of conscious 
art, be clearly distinguished ftfcm Kubla Khan, in 
which the dreams of opium enter according to Co¬ 
leridge's own account of the poem Here, for instance 
is the relevant passage from Lowes: “Nobody in his 
waking senses could have fabricated those amazing 
eighteen (final) lines’’^^ But Lowes is expressly 
concerned here with the qualities of dreams, not of 
opium trances, and though he certainly accepts the 
opium origin, he makes little of it. But Meyer 

Abrams^^ presents valuable evidence to modify Lowes’s 
conclusion. The Milk of Paradise is a Harvard honors 
thesis in Abrams studies the effect of opium on the 
work of D^incey, Crabbe, Francis Thompson, and 
Coleridge, and by the parallels convinces the reader 
that Coleridge’s dreams did furnish materials for 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Coleridge and Laudanum, Psychoanalytic Review, 1938 
The Road to Xanadu, (London, 1927) Chapter XXI 

Meyer Howard Abrams, The Mtlk of Pardise (Harv»r^ 
University Press. 1934). “ 
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The Ancient Mariner in such vivid images as those 
of intense light and colour and sound, of persecution 
and horror. Abrams’ conclusions are supported by 
R. C. Bald in an article^® in which he re-studies 
Coleridge’s use of opium, with reference to the dosage 
permitted by contemporary medicine, studies his com¬ 
ments, on various dreams and reveries, and.greatly 
insists on the probability that the materials of opium 
reveries have been used for the Ancient Mariner : 

Kenneth Burke goes a step ahead and studies 
the role which opium played in The Ancient Maniner 
Christai/l^ Kubla Khan, Remorse and Ode to the de¬ 
parting Year, mainly by noting the gradual change 
from the benign, to the malign. The Ancient Mariner, 
he says, “is a ritual for the redemption of his drug. 
'We find the dramatic transubstantiation of the drug, 
effected by the alchemic change that takes of place 
when the snakes are transformed from malign to 
benign creatures.Here he affirms, the snakes figure 
as “synedochic” representatives of the drug, as part 
of the same “ psychic economy,” as revealed by the 
imagistic charting of equations. Burke recommends a 
study of Coleridge’s poems by noting their tactical 
function with reference to the drug. In Remorse, 
he finds that the benign and malign principles are 
dramatically dissociated, they compete and the benign 
wins. K.ubla K.han, according to him, was written 
automatically, when the fOvourable aspects of the 
jj-Qg were in the ascendant. In this poem we find^ 
mostly the ‘manic’ stagd, with the “dialectical opposite “ 
Likewise, in Christal% he finds, the two aspects 
suspended at the moment of indecision. Both the 

■^ 3 ^ R. C Bald ‘’Coleridge.” /Nineteen Century Studies, Cornell 

University Press, 1940. 

14. The Philosophy of Literary Form .(.New York 1957) The Drug. 

Problem, p. 81. 
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good and the bad effects of the drug are here ex¬ 
pressed by the slight interchange of role, as the 
pious Christabie> at times takes on the traits of the 
ominous Geraldline, especially on the occasions of her 
snakelike hissing. It is thus, Burke concludes, that 
opium played a substantial and significant role in 
moulding almost all the major poems of Coleridge. 

Critics, noted above, seem to have rather over¬ 
stated the fact. M}’ impression is that opium had very 
little to do either with the vigour or decay cf Coleridge’s 
creative'powers. He was an opium-eater much before 
he started writing poems. And he retained his opium 
habits even after he ceased to be a poet Griggs has 
published an accoSJnt of Coleridge’s use of laundanum 
at Highgate, written by Seymour Porter, who was an 
apprentice to the chemist Dunn at Highgate from early 
1824 to February 1^2Q. Coleridp. regularly took about 
two and half ounces a day of laudanum during this 
period and had his twelve ounce bottle filled about 
every fifth day without secrecy.^" Even this worst 
enslavement to laundanum could give us no more the 
miracles of The Ancient Mariner, Christabal and Kvbla 
Khan, opium, therefore, cannot be held responsible 

or giving birth to his poetic talent, nor for the form 

or content of his poems. ’We cannot also agree with 
De Quincey who declared that, " opium killed Coleridge 

him of his poetic birth-right. robbing 

I feel inclined to take in this i -i 

of Miss Schneider^® rather’ than of ToJl 

with Kubla Khan, rather th an The 

(England, C. U, P. 1953) * Pium and Kubla Khan, 
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Types of Economic Co-operation : 

The types of regional ecodomic co-operatiue so 
far the world has witnessed include; (1) Economic 
Union, (2) Customs Union, (3) Free Trade Area, 
(4^ Sectoral integration and (5) Preferential quantitative 
and tariff, restrictions. The Economic Union involves 
‘'the economic integration of a group of countries, 
in which goods services and capital move freely 
without any restrictions and the economic activities 
and policies of the constituent countries are harmonized 
and coodinated”. The economic union will have a 
discriminatory common .tariff on goods and services 
from non member country leading ultimately to 
political integration of member countries. Recent 
examples of economic union are BENELUX and E. E. C. 

In a customs union “the constituent territories 
adopt a common external tariff applicable to third 
countries” which means “the substitution of a single^ 

customs territory for two or more coustoms territories.’ 
The member countries also abolish tarrifs between 
member-countries. 

In a Free trade area in addition to reduction of 
inter-member coutry tariffs and other trade restric¬ 
tions, the “member countries are free to apply toeir 
own separate tariffs to third countries Under both 
coutoms union and FTA, there is uo free movement 
of factors of production between member counums 
and no motive of ultimate poltical integration. The 
European FT.A. and the Latin American F.T.A. are 
the out-standing examples of such economic co-operation. 

In a sectoral integration “the proceedures of 
sustoras union apply to only one or more particular 
sectors of the member countries as it was m the 
case of the European coal and Steel Community. 
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Under (5) above only quantitative restrictions and 
or tariffs between member countries are abolished 
through agreement. Apart from these types of eccnomic 
co-operation, there exist some long-term agreements 
such as bilateral and mult-lateral agreements under 
GATT and preferential trade agreements as among 
commonwealth countries. The main objectives of 
economic union, customs union and sectoral integration 
ase to achieve (a) “gains from increased productive 
efficiency due to competition in a common market”, 
(b) “gains from greater international specialization in 
productive activity”, (trade-creation effect within the 
union), and (c) “greater utilization of differences 
in comparative costs.” Whereas in the case of other 
types of economic co-operation, the objectives are 
mainly (a) to exploit the "economies of scale to be 
gained from larger scale of output, particularly where 
national markets do not promote the establishment of 
optimum industrial units”, (b) to enjoy the "advantages 
to be gained by establishing joint industries among 
a group of countries, particularly to produce heavy 
engineering and capital goods”, (c) to achieve “greater 
ability among a group of countries to cope with the 
effects of world factors’’ and (d) to utilise the “special 
facilities which can be given for the accelerated 
development of less developed countries and territories,” 
In recent years, the criterion of the degree of 
complementarity between the participating economics 
is losing ground.* The existing trade barriers between 


However opinions asserting the presence of some 
degree of complementary nature of the economies 

‘uncommon. For instance, 
rt' ‘ opines that "India lacks the very 

AnT ‘ in abundant 

Annually, she has imported 1.50.0000 tons of rice 

s'tanda^d'™nf’ jvhich, with an increased 

produces no tin and but little rubber. True that 
so far as sugar is concerned, India will only p^vide 
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the trading countries of a region and the rapid 
technological, changes which have broadened the scope 
for economies of large scale production have created 
a genuine case for forming a large and stable market. 
Therefore, the “regional arrangements are no longer 
a matter of choice. They are imposed by the require¬ 
ments of technology, science and economies of the 
contemporary world.” 

Problems of Economic Co-operation in ECAFE Area : 

ECAFE region includes about 22 countries with 
a population of about 150 crores. The differences 
between these countries in the size of territory, 
population, natural resorces and stage of economic 
development ate obvious Some of these counties are 
geographically connected and obvious. Some are 
separated. However, historical and political association 
of these countries and some times their tradition are 
more or less the same. As compared with the 
Western Europe, the present position in the ECAFE 
region is ’one of political and economic disintegration.’’ 
Further, some of these countries are in neutralist 
camp, others are in military alliance with the West 
and a few others are influenced by the communist 
bloc. This “lack of political and economic homogeneity 
in Asia is combined with the fact that many or 
perhaps most of the countries in the region are quite 
large enough "terms of both population** and resources 

*a very limited market. But in other respects, the 
economy of India and Southeast Asia can be 
considered as being complementary. If therefore 
a truly satisfactory economy is to develop in this 
area after the war, it can only if India and South- 

East Asia work out a “co-prosperity sphere” based 
on their interdependence.” “The future of India 
and South-East Asia”, for George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd. by Allied Publishers. Bombay 1945, p. 21. 

**However. this argument is limited by the fact that is 
not the population as such but the purchasing power of the 
population that is to be counted. 
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to contemplate their own independent and self-reliant 
programmes of economic development. Although the 
present political situations and attitudes of these 
countries are important in determining the degree, 
nature and means of economic cooperation, the present 
conditions should not dishearten any attempt towards 
cooperation. Disregarding these obstacles, the need for 
a close economic relationship has been increasingly 
recognised by these countries. The resolution of the 
U N.O. Economic Commission for ECAFE region favour¬ 
ing such a cooperation, followed by Manila Conference 
and a proposal for Asian Development Bank clearly 
manifest this recognition. There are two important 
reasons which compel these countries for integration. 
First, the rate of growth of exports of this region 
has shown a tendency to fall behind other developed 
and even undeveloped countries of other regions. The 
major exports of this region have been subject to 
wide fluctuations both in value and prices. There is 
an increasing need of expanding imports which creates 
balance of payments problem. Any attempt to increase 
their rate of economic development must necssarily 
devise methods to over-come these difficulties. Closer 
intraregional economic cooperation is a good method 
of solving these problems. 


The second reason is that between 1957 and 1959 
lao/exports and imports amounted to 

34/oof the total exports and 33.3% of the total imports 

respectively. ■ As against this, only 24.5% of its exports 
went to the western Europe and 18 b% to the U S A 

And about 24% of its imports came f^om the western 
Europe and 24 /, from the US.A. This high pronor- 
t on of mtra-regional trade is a favourable factor for 
closer economic cooperation. Added to these the 
consequences of the trade-diversion effect which'the 
countt.es have to face in Western Europe are suffident 
to compel these countries to protect Ld strengthen 
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their intra-regional trade through regional cooperation. 
Nevertheless, since some of these countries are not 
suffering from lack of wide market, any economic 
integration in this region must be based on the objective 
of achieving at least self-sufficiency in food-grains and 
capital goods. 

An Agenda for the Future : 


At the outset it must be made clear that any 
imitation of western European methods in the ECAFE 
region would be dangerous and totally unworkable. 
“Clearly there is no point in making a fashion or 
fetish of economic union. Common markets are designed 
par excellence for cases of economic fragmentation 
and are likely to create more problems than they 
solve if employed mechanically in situations for which 
they are not suited”. Therefore, the ECAFE countries 
must have their own methods and means of achieveing 
economic cooperation. For instance, the proposal to 
have an Asian payments union or a small economic 
union aimilar to Benelux, to startwirh. is totally 
at present is sectoral free trade area or, if possible, 
sectoral economic union between countries which are 
having complementary positions in the production of 
some major export products. For instance, the sectoral 
integration between India, (which is having Jute 
factories and required weather to produce Jute goods), 
and Pakistan, (which is having vast fertile lands with 
high yield of raw Jute per acre), in Jute industry 
is possible. Similarly the sectoral integration among 
Japan, (with modern automobile factories), Malaya, 
fwith’ rubber), and India and Burma (with body¬ 
building industry) is possible in automobile industry. 
Finally, the sectoral integration among India. 
bid fertilizer factories) and Burma and Thailand (with 
rice growing land is also possible in the production 
of rice. These are only a few out of many possible 
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sectors in the region. Any such integration must be 

preceded Dy careful study of the sectors and the 

possible benefits to be achieved by such integration. 

Annual review of the working of such integration is 

essential to learn lessons from past experience and 

to proceed with other better and wider methods of 

economic integration. Such a gradual development of 

closer economic relations may ultimately reduce the 

political tension, which exists at present between some 

countries like the tension between India and Pakistan 

and between Malaya and Indonesian. It is true in 

this context that “regional cooperation today is a 

pressing challenge to economic statesmanship in Asia 
and the Far East.” 

Tentative Conclusions : 


On the basis of the foregoing scanty facts, it is 
possible to arrive at some broad conclusions. First of 
all, regional economic cooperation in South East Asia 
IS necessitated by the trade problems created by the 
Western European economic integration. Secondly 
such economic cooperation is reinforced by the fact 
that more rapid development can be achieved through 
cooperation in the Area. Finally, the countries of 
nroW region are faced with twin problems, i. e., the 

1 1^1 t I communism through 

ong term policy of rapid economic development lrai<;ino 

politically united again^r immediate of standing 

influence in the region * '-oramunist 


their security, is indisolubly bound un and 

these areas cannot depend on themselv« as indp^'^ a. 

un^ ?/ootdinating political machinerTa^ ^'y^tem, 

unavoidable opt cit p. 21, ^ seems 
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To an extent, the present political disintegration 
is responsible not only for the spread of communist 
-influence but also for slowing down of economic 
development programmes as a result of increasing cost 
of defence. It is true that it is very difficult 
to unite some of these countries starting from political 
angle. But nothing prevents them from aiming at 
this ultimate objective through economic cooperation.! 
Milch hope can be cherished if they intensify their 
efforts from this angle. 
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ABOUT OURSELVES. 

BY : M. R. PURI. 

The University Mourns Nehru: 


staff and the students of the University of 
. aniniu and Kashmir met on the First June 1964 to 
condole the sad and untimely demise of Pandit 
Jawal^rlal Nehru. The meeting was addressed by the 
ice- bancellor, Dr M. S. Want, and a few studentSt 
who spoke about the contribution of Nehru to the 

building up of a new India and the irreparable loss 
sustained by the country by his death, 

. meeting the students went in a procession 

to Gandhi Park where Dr. Want addressed the meeting. 

Annual Meeting of the Senate : 

The annual meeting of the meeting of the Senate 
was held at Srinagar on 24th and 25th of September. 


for University 

for the year 1964—65. ^ 

The Annual Convocacion ; 

The fifteenth Convocation of the University was 


held on 20th 


October. 1964 at the Campus. Shn 


Ashok Mehta, Deputy Chairman Planning Commision 
delivered the Convocation address. ummision, 

The Building Programme ; 


The construction of the Administration Block ar 

Reg£a?s 
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The construction work of the buildings for the 
University Printing Press at Srinagar and Social Sciences 
Block at Jammu is in progress and is likely to be 
complete by next Summer. 

The New Teaching Departments : 

The M Com. Class has been started at Jammu in 
the Post-graduate Department of Economics. 

Retirements aud Promotions : 

Professor S. L. Pandit retired as Head of the 
Department of English. He has joined the Panjab 
University as Principal of the University Evening 

College, Jullunder. 

Dr. M. S. Want took over as Head of the 
Department. 

Dr. T. N. Khoshoo, Reader and Head of the 
Department of Botany, left the department and joined 
Ndtioncil Botcimiccil Gardens, Lucknow, as Assistant 

Director. 

Dr. V. Kaul, Lecturer in the department, was 
promoted as Reader and Head of the Department. 

Dr. Shakil-ul-Rahman, Lecturer in the Department 
of Urdu, was promoted as Reader. 

New Appointments : 

The following new appointments were made in the 
teaching departments of the University : 

Mr. K. S, Woodroofe, M. A. (Oxon) 

Professor 


English : 


ABOUT QUUSELVHS 


Hindi : 
Persian ; 
Botany : 


Physics : 


History : 


Economics : 


Chemistry ; 


Lectures ; 
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Dr. Ramesh Kumar Sharma, Reader. 
Dr. K, N. Pandit, Lecturer. 

1. Dr. A. K. Kaul. Lecturer, 

2. Mr. Mahesh Chander M. Sc. 
Lecturer 

1- Dr. N. N. Raina, Reader as 
Head of the Department. 

Dr. K. -N. Razdan, Lecturer 

3. M. Mubaric Ahmed, M Sc 
L-ecturer. 


rtf Vu ^ Rizvi, Reader and Head 
or the Department. 


1 . 


2 . 


Dr. N. S Gupta, Lectu 
Commerce. 


rer in 


Mr. A. 
Lecturer 


R- Mattoo. M Com. 
in Commerce 


L Mr M.L. KouI, M. Sc. Lecturer. 


The folio 
University. 


wing lecturs 


were arranged by the 


M. A. A. A. Fyz‘^e 1 tu t 

' La^ Mohammdan 

Law in the Modern World. 

The U. A. R. and India at 

SrTnYJ'"'^''^ College for Women 
orinagar. 


Swami Ranga 

Nathan 


The Frontiers of Science at 
Department of Mathematics 


the 
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Professor Morris On the Zeros of Infra Polynomials 
Marden University at the Department of Mathematics 

of Wiscovisin ; 

Professor E. B. The Geometric Instuition at the 
Leach, Caise insti- Department of Mathumatics 
tute of Technology : 


New Life at the Campus: 

The special feature of the year has been that the 
Vice-Chancellor took up his residence at the Canapus, 
instilling a corperate sense in the departments. Ever 
since the members of staff of various departments 

work as well as extra-mural activities of the Campus. 
The Ganguli Committee Report . 

The Ganguli report has SlaJ 

the report through. 
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Obituary 

The Vice-Chancellor, members of the staff 
and students of the Post-graduate Departments of 
Jammu and Kashmir University record their sense 
of sorrow and feeling of irreparable loss at the 
sad and sudden demise of their beloved and illustrious 
leader and Prime Minister of India. And they 

express their sincerest sympathy for Shrimati Indra 
Gandhi and all other members of the bereaved 

family. 
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